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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. —We trust that readers 
of the “Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “Spectator” to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE decision of the United Btates ¢ States to enter the war with all her 
‘i will and all her resources is an event of such magnitude 
that we do not hesitate to call it the most important thing that has 
yet happened in the war. A thick and heavy cloud lifts from the 
horizon; a “ weather-gleam’”’ shines through the storm, and the 
whole prospect brightens. We are not of those who think that 
because the United States may not be able to apply much military 
force for some time to come, her assistance will not be very consider- 
able. In every way, 
physical and the moral are inseparable, as Napoleon was fond of 
insisting—her help will be vast. Her huge population and vast 
wealth are now committed and dedicated. In these circumstances 
it is utterly impossible that Germany can win the war. Even if she 
starves Britain, she still will not win. A very hard struggle lies 
ahead, but the salving of our civilization from the most concerted 
attempt ever made to wreck it is absolutely certain. 

















The most impressive fact about the American decision is that 
it has been taken on such right and noble grounds that it can never 
turn to emptiness and disillusionment. The Americans are ideal- 
ists, and Congressmen who could cheer President Wilson’s address 
to the echo have proved themselves accurate interpreters of the 
national idealism. Sacrifice and suffering are being accepted, not 
to acquire an inch of territory, or to establish a domination any- 
where, but solely to secure that the world shall remain a habitable 
place for self-respecting and freedom-loving people. We cannot 
doubt that the Russian Revolution has been a powerful contribu- 
tory cause in producing the great profession of faith which has 
issued from Washington. 





Insensibly the war has become a struggle for establishing popular 
government as the universal barricade against the intolerable 
danger and nuisance of autocracy with all its whims and caprices. 
The self-governing peoples are the only true ‘ " League of Honour,” 
in Mr. Wilson’s excellent phrase. We want no “ League of Nations ” 
that does not exact a sense of honour as the qualification for ad- 
mission. Germany may ultimately crave admission to our League, and 
we hope that in a regenerate state she may do so; but, thanks to the 
United States, we now have a League that will go on, with or without 
Germany, to exact honest dealing and 1 keep the petce of nations, 


We have written in a leading article about the political aspects 
of America’s intervention, but must record here briefly the chief 
points of Mr. Wilson’s address. Let us say first that the address 
was great in manner and in substance. It will take its place in 
succession to the unforgettable utterances of Lincoln, who never 
shrank from bitter contest wher right had to be asserted against 
wrong. Mr. Wilson asked for an immediate declaration that a 
state of war existed, and that tho United States should accept 
the position of a belligerent. He asked for the utmost practicable 
0-operation with the Allies, and proposed (1) liberal financial 
credits; (2) the organization of American resources to supply 
materials of war; (3) the full equipment of the Navy to deal with 
submarines; (4) the immediate raising of an Army of at least 





five hundred thousand men, chosen on the principle of universal 
liability to service; (5) the authorization to raise another five 
hundred thousand men, 


On the Western front the co-operating British and French Armies 
have made more rapid progress than could have been expected 
in bad conditions of ground and weather. The Germans have 
been harried all the way, and seem to be at least as doubtful as we 
are of the position of their much-advertised “ Hindenburg Line.” 
We cannot enumerate all the villages captured, but it may be 
mentioned that practically the whole of the Department of the 
Somme has been liberated. It has been a week for field artillery, 
which has put its mobility to splendid uses. The next German 
stronghold to fall will probably be St. Quentin. The British are 
threatening to come in on the flank of the town from the north- 
west, and the French are gradually flanking it from the south. 
Many fires have been seen, and it is feared that the Germans are 
destroying this populous and beautiful town. It should not be 
forgotten that if the bad weather delays us, it also disheartens the 
enemy. He was promised rest and comfort, and he is getting neither. 


More details of General Dobell’s fine victory in Palestine which 
we recorded last week have been published. The Turkish casualties 
are estimated at eight thousand. Only a fog and the waterless 
character of the country prevented the destruction of the enemy. 
Our losses were under four hundred killed. Two hundred of our 
men are believed to have forced their way into Gaza and are missing. 
Our infantry were withdrawn on March 28th to the Wadi Ghuzzeh, 
where they remain in a strong position safely covering the railway. 
With the railway behind them they can securely make further 
preparations. The correspondents’ accounts of the delight of 
our troops, after emerging from the long desert, on sighting the 
rich green plains of the Promised Land, heavy with crops and 
pasture, just as the children of Israel saw them after the wanderings, 
are very interesting. The Plain of Esdraelon, connected with 
Armageddon, is not very far distant. How strange it would be if 
the last battle of the greatest of all wars were fought at that 
appropriate spot! If Disraeli could then be alive, he would 
surely write a sequel to Tancred and proclaim a solution of the 
‘Great Asian Mystery.” 

There is not much fresh news of the Russian Revolution, but as 
there is no longer a vigorous Censorship at Petrograd the absence of 
startling news is of course in itself an excellentsign, M. Rodzianko 
has announced that the situation on the various Russian fronts is 
good. The stories of breaches made in the line are quite untrue. 
We imagine that a vast change of the mode of government, however 
beneficent, cannot be effected without causing some delay in military 
affairs, but any temporary inconveniences will be compensated 
before long by the fresh and strong motives which are behind the 
prosecution of the war. General Brusiloff has declared that his 
armies are ready,and there is no doubt that the soldiers feel that 

Russian liberties will never be safe till the German autocracy is 
overcome, All the members of the House of Romanoff have been 
requested to leave the front, and the supreme military command 
hasppassed into the able hands of General Alexcieff. 


It seems that fresh overtures of peace are about to be made by 
Germany. The inspired statements in German newspapers, pre- 
paring the way, can hardly have any other meaning. Probably the 
German offer, when it comes, will again bear the ridiculous form 
of a gracious and indulgent concession from a victor to the van- 
quished. Our answer as before must be “ Reparation.” The 
German Government will rail at the folly of the Allies in refusing a 
handsome proposal, but before many weeks are past they will be 
making a third proposal. On the occasion of the first German peace 
offer last December we wrote :— 

“Within a few days from now we shall hear from Berlin that all 
thought of negotiations is over owing to the folly of the Allies in not 
realizing that they are beaten. ‘This will be coupled with threats 
of the direst frightfulness, and assertions that Germany will never 
again propose terms, All the same, she will propose them, though 


very different terms, next spring, either before or during our new 
combined push in the West and East’ 


‘ 
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On the whole, the general military situation is distinctly good. 
The more the matter is examined, the clearer it is that the 
Germans made their great retirement on the Western front, and 
gave back to France so large a portion of the territory which they 
have occupied and defiled for two and a half years, because they 
were obliged to do so, and for no other reason. When a commercial 
house greatly restricts its trading, shuts up branch establishments, 
and goes out of business in certain lines, it does so because it is 
eompelled by motives of prudence, though this fact is no doubt 
always covered up in the report of the directors, in the case of a 
eompany, by allegations that their position will really be improved 
by what they call concentration of effort. Lord Salisbury at one 
time used to be chaffed because he made a speech in which he 
defended the action of the British Government in the “ eighties ” 
in joining with the rest of the Powers to force Turkey to give up 
territory to Bulgaria, Greece, and Montenegro, by saying that 
this shedding of provinces would add to the concentration, and 
therefore to the power, of Turkey—a remark which led to 
the grim comment that a man whose arms and legs had been 
eut off might be more concentrated, but that he hardly gained in 


power. 


But though it is perfectly true to say that the Germans have 
been forced to go back, we must not for a moment suppose that 
they are merely bluffing when they tell us in effect that thoy 
have voluntarily drawn back in order to strike the better. The 
proper way of putting the matter istosay that the Germans, having 
been obliged to draw back, are going to makeall the use they pos- 
sibly canof certain incidental advantages secured by the retirement. 
The effect of a retirement on new lines and the evacuation of some 
ef Gormany’s enormous underground fortresses has been to 
straighten and so shorten the line. In all probability the new 
Hindenburg Line, and the approaches to it, may result in the 
saving of a couple of hundred thousand men. 

Further, the Germans no doubt hope that the now line 
will be better designed for standing purely on the defensive. 
The Germans, whether voluntarily or owing to the operation 
ef circumstances, have thus a good deal of man-power in hand 
for carrying out that admirable military policy which always 
inspires them—the policy of activity, of striking, in the best place 
if possible, but if that is impossible, then in the second- or even 
in tho third-best place. No one appreciates better than the Germans 
that war is mobile, dynamic, and that no nation which wants 
to win must ever let the grass grow under its soldiers’ feot. 





At this moment we may be certain that the Germans have 
decided upon some counterstroke which will compensate for their 
retirement on the Somme. Where is that counterstroke to fall ? 
There are threo possible places outside the Western front, 
for we may dismiss at once the possibility of the Germans 
yielding to Enver Pasha’s entreaties to send German divisions, 
er even brigades, to fight with the British on the plain of 
Armageddon or to clear General Maude out of Baghdad. The 
three things open to the Germans, and out of which we 
may be pretty sure they have already made their choice, are as 
follows. First, an attack in force at Riga upon the Russians, 
whose armies at this moment are supposed to be vulnerable owing 
to the shock of the Revolution—a natural but somewhat dangerous 
piece of ratiocination. The enemies of the French Republic at 
the crisis of the Revolution thought the same,and were deceived. 
The ardour of an emancipated people, even though that ardour 
was checked by the horrors and injustices of the Terror, was suffi- 
vient to give the armies of the French Republic a vitality which 
evercame all their difficulties as regards munitions and organization. 
The Russians may very well supply history with another example 
of an Army, although somewhat handica pped on the material side, 
revivified by the spirit of liberty. 


The next temptation to the Germans would be a massed attack 
by tho best part of the Austrian troops, reinforced by a large section 
of Germans, upon the Italian front. The plan would no doubt be 
to make a terrific drive down the Brenner, the old way of the Huns, 
somewhat in the manner that the Germans drove their wedge into 
the Russian front in Galicia, and to try to do for Italy and her 
rich and beautiful cities what has been done in Northern France. 
For ourselves, we believe that the Italian Army, which has been so 
finely tempered in the smithies of war, would be able to stand up 
against the assault of the Germans as well as it stood up against 
that of the Austrians, who, it may be remembered, sent their most 
formidable troops against Italy in the early summer of last year, 
and sent them in vain. 





————— TS 
But, remember, even if the worst came to the worst, and the 
Germans, not caring what might be their losses, should, by Out. 
numbering the Italians in men and guns, be able to secure some 
temporary successes, the resources of the Allies in dealing with such 
a situation would not be exhausted. The Germans boast of the 
powers that interior lines give them; but in the case of an attack 
down the Brenner these advantages are not es great as they seem, 
The French railway system, connected as it is with the railways 
of Italy, would make it easy to despatch French ‘and British 
troops in sufficient numbers to drive back the invader. Who 
knows, indeed, whether such an attack might not be a blessing 
in disguise, and whether in driving back the invader we might not 
find that’ we had discovered the way to strike at the heart of 
Austria and Germany? After all, Innsbriick lies on the other 
side of the Brenner, and from Innsbriick an Allied force could strike 
at Munich. However, these are speculations which may make the 
Censor feel anxious as to what we are going to say next, and we 
will therefore refrain from pushing them farther. 


The third alternative for a German counterstroke to cover 
excuse, and justify their enforced retirement is an attempt to 
invade these islands. This, judged from the standpoint of what 
we may call sano military policy, is of course crazy. Though the 
object is very important, the risks of loss are so great that, as a 
business proposition, the thing can hardly be debated. It is no 
good merely to throw large bodies of infantry into this country, 
Invaders must bring with them guns, and not merely field guns but 
big guns, guns of a calibre equal at least to our nine-inch guns, 
Even then their infantry are pretty sure to say that it is impossible 
to fight unless they have got something really heavy behind to 
support them. Next, they must bring most of the things which 
we may call the fitments of the modern battle line. There must 
be spades and pickaxes literally by the tens of thousands, for a 
trench line miles upon miles in length will have to be dug within 
a very few hours of the landing, or rather landings. 


Again, there are the thousands of tons of barbed wire which 
must be put up in front of the trench line, for we can assure our 
German enemies that they will not be able to pick up barbed wire 
as they march through our coast villages. We have got plenty for our 
own requirements, we are thankful to say, but even now it is not 
® thing which our Army wastes, and not long ago it was precious. 
It is the same with food. If the Germans imagine that they are 
going to live upon the country, they are quite mistaken. Thoy 
may find a little, but unless they want to die of starvation they 
will have to bring their own supplies. A mobile army could 
conceivably live on the country by rapidly passing from one district 
to another; but if the Germans land that is not going to be the 
kind of warfare. Instead they will have a new edition of the 
Hindenburg Line, with a British line opposite it, and all the old 
business of a No-Man’s-Land between. But this means a vast 
flotilla in which the ships bringing the men will be outnumbered 
by the ships bringing the guns and material, the horses and motor- 
lorries. No doubt the Germans have the shipping, but one must 
remember that the better equipped they come, the less chance they 
have of evading our Navy and getting those precious twelve hours 
they want for emptying an expeditionary force upon some deserted 
point on our shore. 


Of course we may, and do, wish they would make the experiment, 
and make it in as large numbers as possible. If they would only 
come a quarter of a million strong, we could make sure of disposing 
of them both from the naval and tho military point of view. But 
if they lost such a force in men and good material as that, a real 
blow would have been dealt not merely to their military prestige 
but to their available man-power. In truth, a small expedition 
might very well be more tiresome to us, because a defeat of fifty 
or sixty thousand men would not mean very much, and the care 
and feeding of many thousands of prisoners would be embarrass- 
ing. No doubt the Germans would have the priceless consolation 
of feeling that they had cut down the orchards in one or two rural 
sanitary areas, and obtained for the immediate marauders the 
punishment they deserved. But in reality very little would have 
been accomplished except what would no doubt be dear to the 
German heart, a military insult. 





Which of the three schemes we have discussed has actually beon 
adopted by Germany—for, as we have said, we feel certain that 
one of them has been adopted—must very soon be disclosed to the 
world, for we must give our enemy the credit of not ‘‘ waiting and 
seeing,” but of ‘‘ upping and doing.” On the whole, we are inclined 
to think that the Russian push will be the plan selected. In the 
first place, the Germans have still got the command of tho sea 
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in the Baltic, and they probably think that the Russian Fleet has 
been specially demoralized by the Revolution. Again, they pro- 
pably think that with good luck and a rapid push they might 
conceivably get into Petrograd by June, and, if they did this, that 
the effect on German opinion would be enormous. Besides, if 
things went well with them, they could not be balked of their 
prey by F rench and British aid from the Western front—aid which, 
as we have pointed out, it would be not only possible but com- 
paratively easy to give the Italians in the case of a gigantic attempt 
to smother the Italian position in the Alps by weight of numbers. 





Of course we may be quite wrong in holding that Russia is the 
most likely place for the German attack to fall, and we admit 
that the mind of the German is inscrutable. He seems often to 
do things contrary to expectation out of a kind of moral and intel- 
lectual perversity. In any case, however, we shall be ready for 
him. Though we admit it is disappointing to think that distance 
will prevent us from giving direct aid to Russia, we belicve that the 
Russians are by themselves fully competent to deal with the situa- 
tion, and will deal with it quite adequately. General Alexeieff is 
one of the ablest of living soldiers, and has the situation well in 
hand. He has the trust of his troops, and there is not the slightest 
possibility, as far as we can see, of the reactionary forces even 
attempting to hinder him in his work. 


We also believe that if once the Prussian attack takes place, 
there is no fear of the Socialist extremists in Russia supporting our 
enemies. There may be foclish and sentimental talk about war in the 
abstract, but they know too well the fate that must overtake them if 
that attack were to be successful. In that case there would be no 
more Revolution, no more Socialism, no more liberty in Russia. The 
patriotic Conservatives, the Moderates, the Cadets, the Radicals, 
the Socialists, and the Anarchists would all go down together in 
onered ruin. Every Russian patriot knows that, and every Russian 
patriot means to make every sacrifice to prevent it. 


There has been an interesting discussion of late as to what induces 
the Germans to lay waste the country which they evacuate with 
such bestial thoroughness. As scldiers, they very naturally try 
to impede the advance of the cnemy, and most naturally and 
properly from their point of view they destroy railways, blast 
eraters in the roads, and cut Gown the trees and let them fall right 
across the roadways. Again, a good deal may be said for destroying 
villages, and so making it impossible for our troops to find shelter, 
for that also impedes our advance. What we find it so very difficult 
to understand is what they imagine they have secured by disinterring 
coffins, and burning, or in some other way getting rid of, the bodies 


The special correspondent of the Times at British Headquarters tells 
a thrilling story cf how Equancourt was captured by a cavalry charge 
across @ thousand yards of open country, and this though the village 
was held by a strong force and defended by machine guns. Eye- 
witnesses say that the dash and impetuosity of the charge were 
magnificent. As will always happen, we believe, in such cases, the 
machine gunnets lost their heads. Though the cavalry were in full 
view for some two minutes, the casualties appear to have been 
negligible. The comment of the 7'imes correspondent is that it was a 
brilliant and audacious manceuvre rewarded by compleve success. 

We believe that in suitable cases it always will be a success, and for 
this plain reason. Cavalry riding in open order and moving rapidly 
are not a very good mark because the distance is being materially 
altered every two or three seconds, and because it is very difficult 
for men to work guns or use their rifles coolly and effectively when 
they know that in, say, forty or fifty seconds men with horses whose 
hoofs deal death and men armed also with very disagreeable long 
spears will be upon them, riding them down or sticking them like 
pigs. The thunder of the horses’ hoofs also carries alarm to many 
minds, and begins to suggest to the soldier on the defensive : “‘ Can 
we ever stand the shock of such a tempest as this ?” 

Sir Robert Borden and General Smuts made admirable speeches 
at a luncheon in their honour at the House of Commons on Monday. 
Sir Robert Borden pointed out that the Dominions had sent a 
million men to the colours—truly a feat surpassing the dreams of 
the wildest optimists. As a good democrat, he was careful to point 
out that the British people have no desire whatever to crush the 
German people and prevent them from rising. What we have to 
crush is their hateful doctrines of life. 





General &muts’s appearance in a British Lieutenant-General’s 
uniform was perhaps the most romantic illustration of the success 
of the British Empire ever seen in London. His speech was a 
culogy of liberty as against Prussianism, and he pointed to the 
act of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman in giving self-government to 
South Africa as one of the wisest in the history of British statesman- 
ship. He also spoke—adding one miracle to another—of his pride 
in commanding Indian troops in East Africa. 

The services General Smuts is rendering to civilization remind us 
of the exclamation of the Civil War officer of the Southern States 
of America when he contemplated the present and looked back on 
the past: “ What a terrible thing it is to think we nearly won!” 








they contain. It gives a good deal of pain, no doubt, to the families 
eoncerned or to the locality in general, but such acts of barbarism 
seem somewhat barren from the point of view of war-wiuning. We 
dismiss the idea that the Germans are collecting lead and other 
metals from the graves, for the amount of metal secured in this 
way by troops beating a hasty retreat is infinitesimal when compared 
with Germany's needs in the matter of lead and copper. 


In regard to the destruction of churches a curious story is told. We 
bear of two thousand pious Bavarian Reman Catholics—and there 
is no part of the Teutonic population which is more deeply religious 
than the Bavarian—filling a great church, listening devoutly to 
the Mass, and gaining apparently great edification, and then 
returning some four or five hours after the service and deliberately 
blowing the church to smithereens! Again—and this is analogous 
to the work of destroying the churches, and to the elaborate and 
minute breaking up with hammers and the butt-ends of rifles of 
the pitiably scanty and simple household gear in some poor man’s 
house—we hear of some historic ruin or some architectural glory 
of the Middle Ages being blown to atoms. How can these things 
assist the Germans to win the war? Take, again, the ineredibly 
mean and brutal destruction cf orchard trees. The fate of peace 
or war cannot be in the least affected by these outrages. They 
are merely stabs of pain to poor men. Those who know anything 
of peasant life know the devotion that surrounds some fine apple, 
plum, or pear tree. Even the Greeks, who fought savagely enough 
in their internal wars, by mutual consent spared the clives. Also, 
& a correspondent reminds us, the Jews, ruthless though they 
Were in war, spared the trees. 





An exceedingly interesting aspect of the open war that has 
been waged for the past month in the area of retreat is the use of 
cavalry, not merely for scouting purposes, but for work which kefcre | 
the war the Spectator so ¢ matantly represented as part of the true 
work of cava!ry—the work of galloping positions, and making use of | 
the extreme rapidity with which they can move for a quarter of a 
mile or so (i.e., at the rate of twenty-five to thirty miles an hour), 
#f they are in good condition and advancing over practicable country. 





The opportunity General Smuts has of helping a far wider cause 
than could ever have been helped by the Boer Republics had they 
remained in existence may possibly make him feel now as the 
American officer did, without being in the least disloyal to the cause 
for which he fought so sinccrely and so bravely. General Smuts has 
no doubt of the issue of the war. Morally and politically, he says, 
Germany is already defeated. 

We note that Lord Beresford is going, sailor fashion, to ask a 
question on the supply of wheat which, if it is answered truly, as it 
must be, will awaken the nation. We are also glad to see that 
Wednesday's J'imes ia a leading article speaks quite plainly 
about the shortage of wheat and other cereals, and as to the conse- 
quences which must soon be realized by the British people. That 
is well. But the very able and well-informed conductors of the 
Times must have known for at least three months the true position! 
The situation as regards the supply of cereals which they now 
announce so plainly is no news to them. How does it happen, 
then, that they have made no protest against the conversion of 
foodstuffs into Beer? Not a word of sympathy and support has 
been given by the J'imes to those who, like ourselves, have been 
engaged in the unequal struggle egainst the Trade and the Govern- 
ment with the object of saving the whole of the barley in the kingdom 
for food. Yet such a word must have turned the scale. The Times 
and its colleagues of the Northcliffe Press boast, or at any rate let 
their friends boast, that they turned out the old Coalition and put 
in the new. If that is so, why have they not insisted that the 
finistry should take the first step to avert the worst results of 
starvation by the prohibition of the destruction of cereals in the 
manufacture of intoxicants? As yet the nation is not awakened 
to the issue. When it docs awake, who can doubt that it will 
demand an inguiry into the turning into beer of barley which 
would have supplied the nation with four weeks’ food—the figures 
are not ours but the Prime Minister’s—an inquiry which will be on 
far sterner lines than that of the Dardanelles Commission ? 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FREEDOM'S CAUSE. 


. W much the greatest event it is that ever happened in 

HY’ the world nt how much the best!” Such were the 
words used by Charles Fox when he heard the news of the 
taking of the Bastille. They may well be used in regard to 
America’s entry into the war. To say that we are over- 
whelmed with delight at such an event is merely to show with 
what difficulty tongue or pen can express deep human emotion. 
But here, and before we say anything else as to what is the 
meaning, moral and political, of the tremendous step taken 
by Mr. Wilson and the American people who follow and 
support him, we may claim a line or two to say why our own 
satisfaction is so deep. We are not so foolish as to pretend 
that we do not value America’s help in the terrible struggle 
atill before us. It is incomparable. We aro grateful to her 
beyond measure for that help, and —— realize what 
she is doing and can do for us, even though for the moment she 
eannot assist us in the trenches or add very much to our naval 
strength. 

The greatest, the richest, and the most energetic of all 
the white communities of the world is now ranged on 
our side, and is pledged to use all the resources of a vast 
continent to beat down the pirates of land and sea, and free 
Europe from the enslaver. For any Englishman to write or 
talk as if he did not feel a sense of profound relief at such an 
event would be to make himself ridiculous. Yet we believe 
that. those Americans, and we are glad to say that they are 
not a few, who are readers of the Spectator will not misunder- 
stand us when we say: ‘ Our joy is great because America 
stands by our side, but it is far greater kecauso America has 
awakened from her trance, has given her soul its rights, and 
has taken that place in the battle for the destruction of 
tyranny and for the reconstruction of the world on that basis 
of personal liberty, self-government, and international indepen- 
dence which should be man’s inalienable heritage, but of 
which he has so often been robbed by force and fraud.” Thank 
God! it can no longer be possible for any one to say of America: 


“She alone breaks from the van and the freeman, 
She alone sinks to the rear and the slaves.” 


That would never have been true or just criticism, but 
there wero some of us who felt the possibility of such 
things being said, even though only with an appearance of 
truth, like a blow in the face. Henceforth no man will have 
an excuse to say or think such things, or to dare to pretend 
that he thinks them. 

We wish we had space to record in these columns the wise 
and inspiring things said by President Wilson, but that would 
be to reprint his speech to Conguens, a speech which that 
typical American statesman, Senator Lodge, truthfully 
declared “expressed in the loftiest manner possible the 
sentiments of the American people.” It did more. It 
expressed the sentiment of all as, voll men as to the war 
against mankind which is being waged by Germany and her 
cowering and cowardly allies. President Wilson had perhaps 
the greatest opportunity that has ever fallen to mortal orator. 
He was literally speaking to the whole world, which stood 
hushed to hear him. And nobly did he use his opportunity. 
He said the right things, and he said them in the right way. 
He confirmed in their opinion those who have always believed 
him to be a worthy as well as a cautious representative of his 
eountry, and he converted opponents and critics of his acts to 
the belief that they were mistaken and had judged him too 
hardly and too harshly. To us and to the vast majority of 
the people of the British Empire, whether in these islands 
er in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, or South Africa, or 
wherever the British tongue is spoken, the essential thing in 
President Wilson’s speech is its realization that the task before 
America and those who are now her Allies is the elimination 
from the world of what we may call without any exaggeration 
Prussian Diabolism. We are no more enemies of the German 
people as a people than is President Wilson. We do not 
desire any more than he does to revenge ourselves upon them. 
We want to free them, not to change their tyranny. But lest 
the world shall again fall into the horrors of the past two 
and a half years, they must be punished lest the world 
shall lose its lesson—lest mankind, f eerm inclined to laziness 
and cynicism, should feel that it doesn’t matter. “ You 
need not dread the consequences of your acts—especially if 
they are very bad. They will then be too grave for 
punishment.” 

Say what one may as to punishment and mercy, there 
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can be no escape from the fact that a very grave respongi. 


bility does rest, and must rest, upon those who ian 
tolerated such rulers as the Hohenzollerns and the crowd 
of brutal and sinister people who have surrounded the 
and not only been theit instruments in tyranny but 
actually inspired and inflamed the hearts of tho tyrants. 
It is idle to say that the Germans could not help 
themselves, and that they were born in chains and h 
to remain slaves. The great truth remains immutable 
that those who would be free must strike the first blow for 
themselves, Where would be British freedom, where the 
freedom America hands down from sire to son, if they and we 
had not freed ourselves, and above all else had not been watchful 
to maintain our freedom and to preserve our crowned and 
uncrowned republics? We do not want to be hard upon 
the Germans, but historic truth compels us to say that 
as a people they have sinned against the light. They have 
wallowed in a sty of infamy which they have tolerated instead 
of destroying. They were offered a great bribe. They werg 
told that though they might be slaves at home, abroad they 
would be made rulers and controllers of the world, rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice, and potent beyond anything the world 
had yet seen. If tyrannized over at home by their soldiers 
and officials, they would be able in turn to tyrannizo over 
the subjected races of mankind. They took the bribe, 
though it was stained with blood and shame. That was g 
crime against humanity which will have to be paid for— 
however little taste wo may have for vengeance on the 
vanquished. We do not want a Vae Victlis peace, but all 
deeds in this world have their consequences for good or for evil, 

Such deeds as those which were done in Belgium, and 
are being done at this moment in Northern France, cannot 
be washed away by the tears of the victims. ‘“ Not even 
the gods upom the past have power.” The blood of the 
martyred hostages, and of the women outraged and the 
children mutilated before they died, streams in the firmament, 
It cries aloud to be obliterated, but not by a reciprocity of 
crime. Such a suggestion would be even more criminal 
than the worst deeds of the evildoer. But though there 
must be no vengeance and no thought of vengeance in kind, 
the crime remains. The wail of the women and children 
who went down with the ‘ Lusitania’ and in the hundreds of 
ships sunk by the Germans, and the agony of Belgium and of 
Northern France, remain to testify for all time against what 
the German people allowed to be done because they were 
too blind, or too cowardly, or too besotted with their bribes 
to tell their rulers that they would have no part in the 
infamies of Realpolitik. 

This is not the moment to work out the consequences of 
America’s declaration of war, but there is one point on which 
we cannot speak too carly. We most sincerely trust that, in 
spite of America’s tradition in regard to alliances, she will, 
like the other foes of Germany, agree to make no separate 
peace, but to continue the war till Germany has been beaten 
and the prey she has seized has been redeemed from her talons. 
We say this not because we have any doubts as to the 
determination with which America has now entered on 
the struggle and has proclaimed principles so generous 
and so far-reaching as those set forth by President 
Wilson and enthusiastically received by Congress. We who 
know the American people know that their word is as good as 
their bond. But though we know this, the German people do 
not, nor do the Austrians, the Bulgarians, or the Turks. 
We want not merely to win the war, but to win it quickly, lest 
more precious lives be lost and the agony of Belgium, France, 
and Russia, and of the wretched inhabitants of the Central 
Empires and kingdoms, be still further increased. But 
nothing will tend so greatly to destroy the moral cohesion of 
the Central Alliance as the knowledge that America is pledged 
against a separate peace. That knowledge, which could not 
be concealed from the German people, must fill them with 
despair. If the American tradition were unhappily to prevent 
the signing of this pledge—which may God in His mercy avert! 
—then without question the German Government will use this 
fact to hoodwink their people and make them hope against hope. 

The Hohenzollerns and their slavish advisers will bid the 
German people note that the Americans have refused to 
bind themselves not to make a separate peace. They are suro 
to go on tosay that the fickle Americans will very soon be tired 
of the war, and that civil dissensions in America, especially in 
the Middle West, will make politics so uncomfortable that after 
a little trial of war the Americans will fall out of line. Buoyed 
up by such lying talk, the Government of Berlin may be able 


‘to stretch out mankind upon the rack for a month or two 


longer than they could otherwise contrive to do. 
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AMERICA’S INTERVENTION—THE MILITARY SIDE. 


“The question presented by the letters you have sent me is the 
most momentous which has ever been off to my contemplation since 
that of Independence. . . . While ee is labouring to become 
the domicile of Despotism our endeavour should be to make our Hemi- 

that of Freedom. One Nation most of all could disturb us in 

is it; she now offers to lead, aid, and accompany us. By 
eles her proposition we . . . bring her mighty weight 
into the scale of free government and emancipate a Continent at one 
Great Britain is the Nation and with her 


on a side we need not fear the whole world. With her we should 
cherish a cordial friendship and nothing would tend more to knit affec- 


tions than to be fighting once more side by side in the same cause.” 


HE glowing and prophetic words which we have placed 
Ai at the head of this article were written in 1823 by 
Jefferson, who may be described as the patron saint of the 
Democratic Party in America. With consummate appropri- 
ateness, it has been reserved for a Democratic President to 
make more real than ever before the humane and liberating 
association of the Anglo-Saxon world which Jefferson foresaw 
as though in a vision. We explained three weeks ago the cir- 
cumstances in which Jefferson wrote his memorable exhorta- 
tion to Monroe. Monroe had invited his predecessor in the 
Presidency to say whether he held fast to Washington’s 
srinciple of “ no entangling alliances,” or whether he thought 
it safe to act on Canning’s proposal that Britain and America 
together should resist the tyranny of the Holy Alliance. We 
know the result. The Doctrine which bears Monroe’s name 
has ever since been a cardinal instrument of American policy, 
though it would be absurd to pretend that it has not co-existed 
with much occasional enmity against Britain—enmity that 
has brought the two countries to the brink of war more than 
once. Now the Anglo-Saxon association is revived, and 
more than revived. It is placed upon a new foundation 
which we trust will never crumble away, but will be the 
support of a united policy to cleanse the world from every- 
thing in international relations that is mean, unmanly, cruel, 
false, and tyrannical. How profoundly apt are Jefferson’s 
words! One reads and re-reads them with growing admire 
tion of their insight and rightness. Once again “ Kurope is 
labouring to become the domicile of Despotism.” Once 
again the question for Americans is whether their own hemi- 
sphere shall be “ that of Freedom,” for nothing is more certain 
than that if Germany won this war she would visit her wrath 
on America with a venom and a pitilessness of which the 
majority of Americans can have no conception. 

There is much more to do now, however, than to “‘ emanci- 
pate a Continent at one stroke.” It is the whole world of 
civilized men, with their codes and customs built up painfully 
through the centuries, which needs to be emancipated from 
8 foul threat of universal materialism and force. Very truly 
did President Wilson say that the war is seen now to be a 
struggle between democracy and autocracy. No longer will 
rational beings consent to have their homes, their happiness, 
their fortunes, and their consciences placed at the disposal of 
some ridiculous self-appointed arbiter of fate who trades in 
preposterous phrases, histrionic attitudes, megalomaniac 
pretensions, and deceives himself and his people (or both) 
into believing that these things are signs of a Divine authority. 
Such lethal buffoonery must be swept away, and the United 
States is going to help us to doit. Now that America has taken 
this decision our lips are unsealed. We could not say before 
how much we hoped that the whole Anglo-Saxon world might 
stand orcharge together for freedom because we should have 
seemed to be trying to drag a friend into a squabble which he 
had announced to be no concern of his. There are few more 
disreputable actions than that. But most carnestly did we 
hope that the day would come when our friend would say 
freely of his own accord that the struggle in which we were 
engaged was the concern of every honest man. The day has 
come at last. We welcome it with joy as one of the most 
significant and one of the most auspicious not only in the 
history of the United States but in our own. TheSpectator, 
which has professed an unalterable sympathy with the United 
States, sometimes in the face of protest here, and a belief in 
the essential rightness of the feeling of the American people 
as a whole even in the darkest times, may be allowed to con- 
gratulate itself on the occasion of a long-drawn dream coming 
true. “‘ Nothing,” said Jefferson,-‘‘ would tend more to 
knit affections than to be fighting once more side by side in 
the same cause.’? His memory went back to the pre-Revolu- 
tionary days. To him the thought of British and American 
te-operation was familiar. It had been interrupted only by 
the obstinacy of George III. and North and by the war of 
1812. His feelings are exactly ours. Let the Stars and Stripes 





wave with the Union Jack wherever there is somebody or 
something to save from a bloodthirstytyranny. They should 
never part company again so long as the world needs to be 
protected from the German threat against the quietness, 
decency, and humanity loved by all self-ruling people. 

_ It is upon the military realities of our own flesh and blood 
joining with us in the greatest of all crusades that we wish to 
dwell for a few moments. We sincerely trust that it may be 
possible for at least one American unit, say a brigade for a 
start, to come over and fight in France. Naval co-operation, 
finance, the supply of new shipping, a great increase of muni- 
tions—all these things are necessary, and any one of them or 
all of them may well be more important materially than the 
sending of acomparatively small military force fairly soon to 
the Western front. But not one of them could be compared 
with the sentimental effect of British and American troops 
appearing side by side in the field. We attach the greatest 
importance to this. A single brigade would bea visible pledge 
and bondofunion. There need benogreatdelay. Nowthatthe 
American authorities can seize German shipping they could 
send a brigade over in the ‘ Vaterland’ alone. The delight 
of the British people would be unbounded if the brigade could 
come to England first. American soldiers could have but a 
dim image of the reception that awaits them. We venture 
to say that if an American brigade marched through the 
streets of London before re-embarking for France the houses 
would almost crack with the cheering. Every one would know 
in his heart that one’ of the greatest events in history was 
being there and then represented. Americans have co- 
operated with us in Samoa and in China, and those days are 
not forgotten, but they scarcely count beside the tremendous 
and vital enterprise upon which we are now embarked together. 
It may be that the American rifles are unsuited to be used in 
company with the rifles of the Allies. That would not matter 
at all, A brigade could easily be armed and equipped over 
here. It is the moral value of the appearance of an American 
unit in the field, sent officially by the American Government, 
that we are thinking of. Suppose the brigade consisted of 
four battalions, there might be one battalion of Regulars, 
one of Marines, and two of the Militia or National Guard. We 
say only one battalion of Regulars, for every one knows that 
the American Regulars have always been in effect the principal 
police force, and the very nature of their duties would keep 
the bulk of the force at home in such times as these. At all 
events, they would have to stay at home till the military 
authorities can see their way more clearly. We want a brigade 
quickly for the reasons we have mentioned. No doubt if the 
war dragged on the brigade would grow. It might become 
a division, just as our Brigade of Guards has become a division, 
and then it might become an Army. For let us be sure of 
this: that now America has come into the war to help to save 
civilization she is not going to stay her hand till the cause is 
won. Germany never made a greater mistake, among all her 
crass mistakes, than when she provoked America into war. 
She thought the Americans would go on balancing till it was 
too late for them to do anything effectual. What she is on 
the way to find out now is that the Americans have all the 
obstinacy and sticking qualities of their origin. Civilization 
cannot now lose. If the war lasts five years more, the Ameri- 
cans will be in at the finish. They are roused. 

We look for great things because the American people 
know what they are capable of, and feel what they owe to 
themselves. But no one here who understands the military 
situation is blind to the fact that at first the United States 
may have to go through very difficult times when practically 
all her efforts will be required at home. If it should happen 
that no troops can be sent to Europe for a long time—with the 
exception, we hope, of the brigade we have spoken of—there 
is no one here who will misjudge American intentions. The 
reasons will be perfectly understood and appreciated. We all 
recognize that America has to create an Army, and that. the 
troops she already has, and more, will be needed for home 
defence. We imagine that the hyphenated Americans will 
for the most part prove that they are good Americans (in other 
words, civilized men) after all. But we may be sure thit 
German agents will try to make trouble everywhere. They 
have already prepared the seed-bed in their own inimitable 
manner. In Mexico they have probably schemed and in- 
trigued to the top of their bent. If we reckon that the 
Germans in Mexico, together with some German-Amer:cans whe 
may be persuaded to cross the Rio Grande, contrive to raise 
an army fifty or sixty thousand strong, it is obvious that 
the existing American Army will have its work cut cut to 
protect the border towns as well as to keep order and guard 
vital points all over the United States. And yet when we 
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remember that there are nearly eight million persons of 
German origin in the United States a German army of fifty 
or sixty thousand docs not seem beyond the range of prob- 
ability. The condition of the American fighting forces in 
1915 was set forth fully in Mr. Huidekoper’s recent work, 
The Military Unpreparedness of the United States. He says :— 

“If war were declared in the near future, the number of troops now 


in the United States upon whom the defence of this country would 
devolve would be limited to :— 








Officers. Enlisted Men. Total. 

Mobile Army .........+08 1,989 34,798 36,787 
Coast Artillery. .........0¢ 588 15,647 16,235 
Organized Militia.......... 8,323 119,087 127,410 
Grand Total .......... 10,900 169,532 180,432 


And that is absolutely all. The only recourse left would be to call out 
volunteers, and to organize, train, equip, and prepare them to take the 
field would require, at the lowest possible estimate, six months. . .. It 
hasalso been conclusively shown that the United States docs not possess 
sufficient ammunition for an army of 145,522 infantrymen for four days’ 
fighting nor enough artillery ammunition to last our 634 field guns for 
two days—not to mention innumerable other items in which we are 
lamentably deficient.” 

On June Ist, 1915, the Reserve of the Regular Army amounted 
to exactly seventeen men. 

No doubt more men have been trained, and munitions have 
been appreciably increased, since Mr. Huidekoper wrote, 
but people here should understand that the Americans cannot 
be expected to help much in the field for a considerable time. 
They are to be judged by what they do in the circumstances, 
and not according to some impossible standard ignorantly 
invented. But we still hope for a brigade quite soon. We 
may be told that American sympathy runs stronger with the 
French, and even with the new Russian democracy, than with 
ourselves, and that if American troops come to Europe they 
will not come to the British front. Frankly, we do not 
believe it. We believe that an American brigade would feel ten 
times more at home with people of their own flesh and blood 
who talk their own language. That was certainly tho 
feeling in China. At all events, we shall continue to hope for 
the realization of our dream. 


VICTUALLING THE NATION. 


YHE control and conservation of the supplies of food 
which we have in this country are a problem of great 
importance, and the Government are quite right to insist upon 
our duties in the matter of food wastage being strictly carried 
out. But far more important is the problem of supply, 
whether home-grown or foreign. In respect of growing food 
at home, the Government and the nation are, we believe, 
doing all they can do. But that is not and cannot be enough. 
Even if every available acre of ground in this country were 
ploughed, we should for many years be a long way short of 
supplying our own needs in the way of all kinds of foodstufts. 
Are the Government content with the supplies of food that 
are reaching this country from abroad? Are we getting not 
only enough to provide us with the prescribed rations, but 
enough also to build up again—if only to a small extent—our 
depleted reserve supplies, supplies that ought to be held in 
this country against the possible failure of the coming harvest ? 
If the Government are satisfied with what is being accom- 
plished in this work of victualling the nation, there is of course 
no more to be said. If they are not satisfied, as we fear it is 
only too plain that they are not, then it is the duty of the 
Press, the duty of the House of Commons, and the duty of all 
good citizens to call upon them, while there is yet time, to make 
the most strenuous efforts to revictual the country. That this 
can be done we are convinced. But it must be done quickiy, 
and it must be done in two ways : first, by what we may term 
“ emergency .victualling ”’—by getting in food to meet the 
needs of the next few months, we had almost said weeks ; and 
secondly, by a victualling policy which will look ahead and 
cover not merely next year, when probably the pinch will be 
worse than this year, but three years ahead. 

What makes the need for immediate Government action 
imperative is the fact that the Government have already 
begun to meddle with the delicate work of the victualling of 
the nation. That they could not help meddling, we admit. 
They control the tonnage of the nation, and have to apportion 





it. Therefore it was impossible for them to leave the victual- 
ling problem alone, though we are still convinced that if it 
had been possible to leave it alone high prices and a free 


market would have drawn food supplies here like a magnet. 
However, it is no good thinking of that now. The danger 
that we have got to avoid is the danger which always follows 
Government action in times of famine. If the history of 


food scarcity in the world were to be written, it would be 
found that the first eflorts of Governments to deal with 














scarcity invariably aggravate the evils which they are desj 
to cure. Governments when they deal with such proble 
are like the old type of empirical doctors. They try to ‘ome 
the symptoms and not the causes of the disease, Indeed, 
they regard the symptoms, which in reality are Nature’ 
struggles to cure, as if they were the disease. They or 
prices very high, and they try to lower those prices just 
as the doctors used to try to bring down the temperaturg 
of a patient with a fever at all costs, rather than find oy 
and check the causes ofthe fever. Once Governments interferg 
in the matter of food supplies, they cannot adopt half-measureg, 
They must make themselves responsible for creating supply 
as well as for manipulating it. If prices are allowed to hays 
theirown way and to mount up, there is no more potent plan 
discoverable in the first place for checking waste, and in the 
second place for calling supplies out of the ground. ]f 
however, it is unfortunately found necessary for various 
reasons to interfere with prices or with transport, then the 
Government must use their imagination, look far ahead, and 
undertake themselves the difficult and delicate work of supply, 
Otherwise they will find that they have withdrawn from 
mankind the inducement to plant new acres and grow new 
crops, or to rummage the world for fresh sources of food 
supply. The individual when encouraged, or even merely 
left alone, will do great things. If discouraged or driven 
too hard, he simply throws up his hands in despair and doeg 
nothing but lay up his talent in a napkin. 

Take as a very simple example what the Government have 
lately done in regard to food exports. They have most rightly 
and properly forbidden the export of the thousands and 
thousands of barrels of salted herrings which are, we under- 
stand, now piled up at Stornoway. It would clearly have beeg 
madness to allow this valuable supply of food to leave the 
country; even if it had been possible—which seemingly it was 
not—to provide transport for it. So far then we have no 
complaint to make, but have the greatest cause for satis- 
faction at, nay, gratitude for, what the Government have done, 
We are keeping here what is, as we pointed out some time ago 
in the Spectator, an essential food supply. But the Govern- 
ment must not stop, as apparently they have stopped, at 
merely preventing this food from going out of the country, 
They must, not only in fairness, but as an act of self-preserva- 
tion for the nation, purchase the herrings, and at once. The 
reason is cleat. If they do not do so, no one is going to be such 
a fool as to catch or to salt any more herrings. Then, instead 
of an anti-famine measure having been adopted, action will 
have been taken which later on will intensify the shortage of 
food and the diminution of supply. The men who catch and 
the men who salt herrings do so with one object, and only one 
object, in their minds—the sale of their product. They do 
not care whether the persons to whom they sell are foreigners 
or their own countrymen, but sell they must. If they are told 
that they are not allowed to send the herrings out of the 
country, and nobody buys them here, then most naturally they 
cannot and will not continue to fish and to salt. The supply 
will dry up. But that is an example of what is going on all 
over the world. Ifa price is fixed at which potatoes are to be 
sold next year, unless it is fixed tremendously high you will 
create a prejudice against planting potatoes, because you will 
in effect be saying to peopie: * Whatever the conditions and 
whatever changes tako place, and no matter what your 
expenses are, you will never be able to get better prices for 
such-and-such a crop.” That is a great killer of enterprise. 
What you ought to say to the potential grower, but, alas! 
never do say, is: “ Here is a wonderful opportunity for you 
to make a fortune out of potatoes. This is what we are going 
to do for you. We are going to fix a minimum price for your 
crop, but we are not going to fix a maximum. This means that 
you cannot lose, and that you may gain very heavily. If 
prices soar up, as they very likely will, you will reap the benefit, 
for there is a shortage all over the world. If, on the other 
hand, prices go down, you are secured by our promise of & 
minimum price. In that case we shall cither buy the potatoes 
straight from you, or, what is more probable, if you show us that 
the market price is down, say, £3 a ton below what we agreed 
upon as a minimum price, then you will have only to prove 
that you have got so many tons of potatoes and you will get 
cheque for the difference between the minimum and the market 
price, and besides your cheque you will have the potatoes tosell.” 
These are the kinds of conditions which quicken supply. 
Idiotic talk about criminal “ profiteering” and cruel exploiters 
of famine is the safest and surest means of causing starvation. 

These, as we have said, are very simple examples. The 
Government, who have interfered with the natural workin 
of the laws of supply and demand, which under nor 
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conditions provide the most perfect form of victualling 
conceivable, have got to go much further afield, What is 
now wanted is that the tillers of the soil, not only here but 
all over the world, should make extra efforts to supply not 
only us but the whole Continent of Europe with food. As a 
rule the inducement would be high prices. But the tillers, 
or those who deal with the tillers, are for the moment so be- 
vildered and so depressed by the uncertainty of existing 
conditions that it is very doubtful whether if left to them- 
selves they will do anything but wait and see. They will 
grow what they have been accustomed to grow because they 
have already embarked on the business, but they will not 
start making, as one would like them to do, great speculative 
efiorts at food-growing—unless, of course, they are provided 
with some very strong inducement to do so. It will be the 
duty of the Government, or of that imaginary person of our 
thought, the Grand Victualler to the Nation, to give them 
that inducement. He has got to use his imagination, and 
supply the stimulus which has been for the time withdrawn. 
The Grand Victualler to the Nation must look round the habit- 
able globe and find out and create sources of supply to make 
good our present losses, and not for this year only, but for 1918, 
which will probably be low-water mark, and also for 1919 and 
1920. Ile must place through the best agencies discoverable 
orders for current and for reserve supplies of food for these 
islands. He must give a sense of security to the growers 
and transporters of food by means of the credit and good faith, 
thank Heaven ! still unimpaired, of the British Government. 
He must send a thrill of speculative hope which will reach at 
last the man who holds the plough, and make him feel that 
it is well worth while to bring another ten or twelve acres 
under cultivation. And the Grand Victualler must not only 
do this, as we keep on repeating, in Canada and Australia, 
in the United States and in India; he must seck out new 
sources of supply, and of other cereals besides wheat, and not be 
daunted by the foolish people who say that though a particular 
food may be perfectly good and healthy, the British people do 
not like it and will never eat it. It was said of the quarrel 
between Frederick the Great and Maria Theresa that it made 
black men kill each other on the banks of the Congo, and red 
men scalpeach other by the lakesof America. Ourneeds must 
set men toiling to produce food by the Congo, by the Nile, 
and by the River Plate, as well as on the great prairies of 
America, the irrigated lands of India, and the ricefields of 
China and Japan. The Grand Victualler must have the world 
as his parish. He must ransack the globe for food, and do 
it at once. Further, he must remember to ransack it in such 
a way as will not create difficulties against himself, or fill 
foreign nations with alarm that food now in their countries and 
necessary for themselves is to be drawn away. Artificially 
created panics of this kind always tend to prevent the remedies 
for which one is seeking. To use a metaphor, the Grand 
Victualler to the British Isles must convince other people 
(and he can easily do it if he is the right man in the right place) 
that he is not trying to drag the blanket away from somebody 
else, but that he is only taking care that other blankets 
shall be made, so that everybody shall have enough covering. 


Take as a specific example what has just happened in the 
Argentine—the embargo in the River Plate on the export 
of food supplies. If we had a Grand Victualler to the 
Nation, it would be his duty at once to open negotiations 
—not for this year of course, for no one can claim any right 
to interfere with this decision—but in regard to next year. 
He would ask the Argentine Government to allow him to make 
contracts for “ futures’ in the Argentine, and get an under- 
standing that if such very profitable orders are placed at once 
the Argentine Government will guarantee that their citizens 
will be allowed to complete them. Arrangements of this 
kind would go on all over the world, and, as we have said 
before but cannot say too often, must go on for all kinds 
of food and not merely for particular sorts. At present 
what we are doing is, we fear, merely discouraging the private 
trader from going on with his enterprising but necessarily 
speculative work of victualling the nation, and yet not doing 
the work ourselves. The Grand Victualler to the Nation— 
or, if the Government still refuse to give us a man whose one 
responsibility and preoccupation shall be victualling, the 
velter of Committees and Commissions who do the work— 
must remember to keep in touch with every sort of food every- 
where, with all the existing sources of supply for all forms of 
food, and with all the mechanism of importation. And 
further, he must sce to it that new sources of supply are 
created—for nothing less will do—and also new methods and 
systems of transport tothiscountry. There are dozens of things 
which we do not eat, but which we could eat, and which could 





be grown for us to eat, and grownrapidly; and these must be 
discovered—invented, if you will—and then the supplies must be 
earmarked, stimulated, andencouraged. The Grand Victualler 
would have to pass in review every continent, every part of 
such continent, whether in the British Empire or outside it, 
and ask of those competent to tell him: ‘ What do your 
people live upon here, what does your soil produce, what cam 
you supply us with to help us in our need?” No doubt in 
most cases at first he would be told gloomily that the place 
in question could offer no help. But if the Grand Victualler 
were worth his salt, he would very soon find out that there 
were things worth having, and for the production of such 
supplies he would immediately give an order. Remember 
that one of the great advantages of picking up a dozen or so 
cargoes here and another dozen there would be that no panie 
would be created such as we have described above—a pani 
arising from the fear that the British nation was going to grab 
food for itself and let other people starve. That we have 
no intention of doing, nor have we the power to do it if we 
would. But all risk of the dangers from such a panic would 
be dispersed if it were obvious that we were only going to take, 
and take with enormous benefit to the countries themselves, @ 
modicum of supply from every portion of the habitable globe. 





IDEALS AND REALITIES IN RUSSIA. 

HE Russian Revolution is so near to us that it is quite 
impossible yet to estimate its full magnitude. Already, 
however, we know enough to be able to say that it is one of 
the greatest events in the world’s history, most nearly com- 
parable to the French Revolution of 1789. That it is nob 
entirely the outcome of the war is sufficiently obvious. No 
such great event as this could have been produced without 
long preliminary intellectual work. Before the war that 
work, as far as can be gathered, was almost entirely done 
by the idealist section of Russian society, backed by a Socialist 
movement among the working classes. Doubtless pure ideal- 
ism finds also a large place in Socialist movements, but is 
the main these working-class movements spring from a very 
practical desire to better the material conditions of life, 
The idealism which guides them is provided by what in Russia 
is well called the intelligentsia. This combination of forces 
succeeded as far back as 1905 in forcing what for a momen’ 
appeared to be a successful revolution; but reaction followed, 
and except for the great event of the creation of the Dume 
comparatively little progress was achieved. The relative 
failure of the revolutionary movement of 1905 can only be 
attributed to the fact that the upper and middle classea, 
gencrally speaking, abstained from that movement, leaving the 
working classes with no trained leaders and only the somewhat 

vague idealism of the intelligentsia to guide them. 

t is here that the war has produced so tremendous a change, 
The war has brought the upper and middle classes, with 
their practical knowledge of the business of the world, inte 
union with the idealists of the Universities and the Socialists 
of the factories. In this respect the Russian Revolution of 
1917 may almost be described as a replica of the I'rench 
Revolution of 1789. It was the combination of all classes 
of Frenchmen against the autocracy which made the success 
of the French Revolution ; exactly the same combination im 
Russia has swept away the autocratic powcr of the Tsar, and 
the power of the bureaucracy upon which that autocracy 
leant. Just as in France a century and a quarter ago, se 
now the actual leaders of the Revolution are men of experience 
in public affairs, like Prince Lvoff. Moreover, the road to 
revolution had been prepared in Russia, not only by the 
intellectual work of the idealists, without which work ne 
revolution is possible, but also by practical administrative 
work such as that of the Zemstvos, without which one can 
also say no revolution will succeed. In this country hardly 
sufficient attention has yet been paid to the marvellously 
successful work on an almost entirely voluntary basis which 
the Union of Russian Zemstvos has accomplished. The 
Zemstvos are more or less analogous to our own County 
Councils. Correspondingly, Russia possesses Town Councils 
which also have a Union of their own. But the two Unions 
have worked together, and Russia, as Professor Simpson 
records in his article in the Ninetcenth Century, has created 
a synthetic word “ Zemgor,” on the analogy of our own word 
“ Anzac,” to express the combination of the Zemstvos (County 
Councils) and the Gorod (Town Councils). The Zemgor has 
made good the deficiencies of the centralized bureaucracy 
which has hitherto ruled Russia, and the work it has done 
is extraordinary in its magnitude. To quote Professor 
Simpson’s words, “it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that the Unions of the Towns and County Councils were 
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ractically doing everything for the country, except actually 
hting = todos the armies in the field He goes on: 
“The secret of the Revolution lies in the complete under- 
standing and mutual admiration that had developed during 
the last two years between the Army and the Unions. The 
resent Premier, Prince Lvoff, was the heart and soul of the 
Bnion of Zemstvos, a sort of incarnation of the Russia that 
is to be.” 
As examples of the work that the Zemgor has done, Pro- 
fessor Simpson enumerates the transportation of the wounded ; 
rovision against epidemics ; erection of bath-houses, shops, and 
food stations, even for the workmen labouring on the roads and 
railways in Trans-Caucasia ; the provision of horses and steamers 
for Army transport, of engineering material, and of apparatus 
for repelling gas attacks, including new meteorological stations. 
The Gnion of Zemstvos was also entrusted with the power 
to collect all the leather in the country and to make all the 
arrangements for the provision of meat to the Army. Besides 
this work, carried out collectively either by the Zemstvos Union 
or by the Union of Towns, individual municipalities such as 
that of Moscow have done an enormous amount of independent 
work, especially in the provision of hospitals and in the manu- 
facture of munitions. The bureaucracy was, in fact, com- 
elled to utilize these voluntary agencies because of its own 
incapacity to handle the volume of work thrown upon Russia 
by the war. Even in cases where the War Office itself kept 
final control in its own hands, it entrusted to these voluntary 
Unions the administration of contracts, with the result in 
many cases of a great economy in expenditure. The men 
who have done this practical work during the war are the 
men who have stepped into the leadership of the Revolution. 
At the same time a tribute must be paid to the idealists. 
They have taught the Russian people, and helped to teach, 
it is to be hoped, the whole world, that there are other things 
to be sought in life than material gains for the individual! or 
territorial gains for the nation. It is to the teaching of the 
idealists that must be attributed the prompt action taken by 
the Provisional Government in dealing with the problems of 
Finland and Poland. No act of the late Tsar did more harm 
to the country over which he ruled than his flagrant violation 
of his coronation oath to respect the Constitution of Finland. 
That piece of perfidy created mistrust of Russia among all 
the smaller States of Europe. The Provisional Government 
by undoing this wrong has not only won the loyalty of Finland, 
but has created a better atmosphere between Russia and 
Sweden. In the case of Poland the pronouncement of the 
Provisional Government makes a very great advance on the 
dubious half-promises of the ex-Tsar. Equally good work 
has been done in the direction of conciliating Jewish feeling 
throughout the world by the grant of religious liberty to all 
sects within the Russian Empire. For their help in producing 
these results gratitude is due to the idealists who provided 
the spiritual impulse for the Revolution; but during the early 
days a good deal of fear was felt by Russia’s Allies lest the 
advanced parties should be carried too far by their own 
enthusiasm and plunge Russia into anarchy instead of leading 
her to reform. Happily each day’s news from Russia encour- 
ages the belief that this danger will be avoided. The Army, 
at any rate, has appreciated the realities of the situation—as 
men when facing death learn to appreciate realities—and 
the soldiers see that if success is to be achieved discipline 
must be observed. The workmen in Petrograd appear also 
to be learning the same lesson after a few days of hesitation. 
Among the realities which have to be faced is the question 
of finance, and Professor Simpson deals with this very crucial 
= in an article in the Contemporary Review. That 
ussia should show less favourable financial results than the 
United Kingdom is only to be expected ; but it is most satis- 
factory to learn that her war revenue, in spite of the abolition 
of the huge revenue previously derived from vodka, is above 
the level of the last peace year. The total ordinary revenue 
for the year ending October Ist, 1913, was 2,400,000,000 
roubles, and for the corresponding period for 1916, 2,800,000,000 
roubles. That by itself does not carry us very far, for of 
necessity Russia has had to meet the greater part of the 
financial cost of the war by borrowing, and largely by berrow- 
ing from Great Britain. The most satisfactory circumstance 
is that—primarily as the result of the prohibition of vodka— 
the masses of the Russian people are saving moncy at an 
altogether unprecedented rate. Previously to the war the 
deposits in the savings banks grew at the rate of 40,000,000 
to 50,000,000 roubles per annum ; they are now growing at 
the rate of 100,000,000 a month. The industrial and agricul- 
tural population are earning more money than ever before, 
and never having acquired the habit of spending much money 








aT 
except on vodka, they are now saving a very large 
what they earn. It is interesting, by the oa 7 ah sar 
one result of the vodka prohibition has been a very marke 
increase in the consumption of sugar. This is a fact with 
which observers of Indian life have long been familiar. Broadly 
speaking, the Indian peoples are teetotalers; but they are 
great consumers of sweetmeats., ; 

As regards the future, Professor Simpson, like other writers 
on Russia, speaks of the enormous undeveloped potentialities 
of that gigantic Empire. To develop them capital is required 
and not merely capital but directing energy. In the words 
of a Russian financial authority quoted by Professor Simpson 
“it is not merely English capital that we desire but active 
co-operation—partnership—in this great enterprise of develop. 
ing the natural resources of Russia.” Hitherto Russia has 
been very largely dependent upon Germany both for capital 
and for directing ability ; she now looks to her present Allies, 
especially to Great Britain and to France. There is every 
reason to hope that she will not look in vain, and that, in 
= of the multitudinous tasks which await us in the 

evelopment of our own Empire, we shall still have a surplus 
of capital and of directing energy with which to assist jy 
the development of Russia. 





OUR FRIEND THE HORSE. 
ST when people were beginning to say that cavalry had 
become useless in war, the British and French cavalry 

carried out the whole task of keeping touch with the rearguards of 
the retreating Germans. And among some of the worst bogs and 
craters in France we hear that horses hauled heavy guns through 
at spots where motor traction was out of the question. It need 
never have been supposed really that the day of the horse was over 
in war. If a great war could be fought advantageously without 
horses in Europe, they would still be required where civilization 
is less compact or its resources too far distant. One cannot think 
of the campaigns in Mesopotamia and Palestine without cavalry. 
Moreover, it is never safe to regard any military branch as finally 
lopped off. Its day may return. After the South African War 
bayonets and lances (andeven unmounted infantry) were condemned 
for ever, but they have all returned. Infantry remains the queen 
of the battlefield, and the bayonet is the most useful weanor, 
So, again, bombs retiurned at a time when the younger generation 
hardly knew the meaning of the title of the Grenadiers. Mr. H. 6. 
Wells may live to be reconciled to the sight of spurs on an officer's 
boots, which he says “‘ gets on his nerves.” In any case, whether 
soldiers ever give up the horse or not for military purposes, there 
will never be a better training for the military mind than the mastery 
of the horse. This mastery emphatically does not mean an over- 
lordship of terrorism. It means patience, close watching, courage 
with good temper, humaneness. The rider who has not these 
qualities will never excel in managing horses. Englishmen, scarcely 
less than Arabs and Irishmen, love their horses. If ever there 
were a cavalry battle between Germans and British, the British 
qualities would certainly prevail. The Germans have not those 
qualities. Their sympathy falls short. Fortunately riding is not 
a practice which needs to be kept in being by military orders. It 
will not die out as bayonet-fighting or bomb-throwing might if it 
were said by the War Office to be no longer required. The English- 
man feels with Shakespeare of the horse, ‘‘ He is my friend.” The 
cult of horses will go on as long as a man feels the joy of being on 
horseback, as long as springy turf invites a gallop, as long as foxes 
will break covert, and as long as the competitive instinct of man 
is satisfied by backing the speed of one horse against the speed of 
another. ‘That one horse can run quicker than another is un- 
doubtedly true,” wrote a weary Shah of Persia in his diary during 
his visit to England in the “seventies” of Jast century, ‘ but why 
should I go to Epsom to see that?” The remark is treasured 
not for its logic but for its consummate drollery. 

We have before us a book on horses written by a friend of horses, 
Mr. Roger Pocock (John Murray, 5s. net). He has lived among horses 
most of his life, and here we have the most instructive and 
attractive fruits of his experience. As Professor J. Cossar Ewart, 
who is perhaps more learned in horses than any other Englishman, 
says of the book in a preface :— 

“It affords evidence of far more erudition than seems compatible 
with the unsettled and busy life of a frontiersman. In some parts it 
is highly speculative, deals with problems rarely discussed or even 
mentioned by hippologists, in others it is severely practical, and 
affords evidence of the close study of horses and horsemanship in all 
parts of the world. The more the reader knows of cosmic changes 
and of the origin, history and habits of horses, wild, feral and tame, 
the more he is likely to be fascinated by ‘ Horses.’ ”’ 

Mr. Pocock has spent years trying to get inside the brain of a horse. 
His observetions provide a key which seems sometimes as though it 
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could really unlock that charming mystery. The horse is a kind of 
(Celt, the creature of wild impulses, tremendous spirits (which, how- 
ever, quickly change), and generous instincts. He may be brave in 
the sense of having a “ great heart” for enduring and for taking 
stiff fences, but every horse is subject to panic—blind, unreazoning 
fright. “ Linesman,” writing in the Spectator a few years ago, said 
of the horse: “ He is a fool and a coward, but when you look into 
his beautiful eyes you forget it all.” The horse’s impulse to panic 
is one of the most interesting of all things to be studied because of 
the notorious reciprocity of feeling between horse and rider. The 
nervous rider makes the nervous or irritable horse. As Mr. Pocock 
says in an admirable phrase, the rein is “ a telegraph wire to carry 
the vibrations of fear.” For that reason he profers to use a voice 
which he can control rather than a hand of which he is—so he tells 
us—doubtful. ‘‘ A low-pitched quiet voice is very useful if one’s 
hands are rough.” He also remarks that when horses are being 
ridden or driven in a mob a chorus of singing will almost always 
prevent panic. He has found hymn tunes particularly useful. The 
history of the horse naturally ensures the survival of a great deal of 
mob-instinct, and to overcome it in the mass is more difficult than 
to reason with a solitary animal. Every ono who has had anything 
to do with cavalry camps in the field knows something about 
stampedes, and if he has had to do with mules he probably knows 
more. Whyte-Melville used to make a practice of smoking a strong 
cigar when he faced difficult country on an uncertain animal. He 
regarded the cigar as a nerve tonic. It was hardly that except in an 
indirect way. It was rather a moral argument addressed to himself : 
“ Here am I, cool, collected, and confident, and behaving in a per- 
fectly normal way—in fact, smoking a cigar a3 though nothing were 
happening.” For the same reason the soldier under fire tends to 
smoke whenever the conditions permit. 

Mr. Pocock’s theory is that, since the horse is bound to choose 
his ground better in all circumstances than the rider can, he may 
be allowed a loose rein, but should be impressed by the rider’s 
confident voice. Every reader of F. A. Anstey’s story, The Talking 
Horse, will remember the delightful humour and ingenuity with 
which the reciprocity between rider and horse is employed as a 
theme. The rider is forced to buy the horse though he does not 
want him, and all his movements are governed by tho herse’s 
desires, subject to a certain amount of bargaining where the horse 
vields in one direction in order to acquire more benefits in another. 
The rider's moments of apparent mastery in Rotten Row have 
thus been purchased at a high and humiliating price. All this 
extravagant fable is only an emphasis on a profound truth. The 
rider in the story is Mr. Pocock’s ideal in one respect ; he accepts 
the advice of the horse: ‘‘ Leave everything to me.’ But he fails 
utterly in the other respect ; he has no confidence in himself and 
can convey noue to the horse; he makes concessions in a voice 
which rings like an appeal for mercy. The horse knows, and doos 
very nearly what he likes. Every horse before he treats you with 
respect requires you to state your meaning clearly and to prove 
that you can carry out your intentions. If those conditions are 
fulfilled, he delivers his soul into your keeping and worries no more. 
He likes that sort of subjection, for he finds it very composing. If 
this relation be not established, however, he is by no means un- 
conscious of the failure. He keeps reminding you of it. He feels 
that you are not deciding things for him. He does not acknow- 
ledge any responsibility himself, being like the little American 
gitl who cried: “ Ma’s lost me. I told the darned old thing she 
would, and she has!” Mr. Pocock’s attitude to the horse 
is: “You have an instinct which I have not. Therefore 
{ leave the choosing of ground absolutely to you. But I 
could take the decision away from you at any moment and keep 
it for myself. So be very careful how you behave.” That is a 
perfect relation for friendliness, at all events. Any horse, so trusted, 
would probably justify himself. A groom said the other day to a 
friend of the present writer about a light-footed mare that could be 
trusted to pick her ground in a treacherous place: “ It’s just like 
kissing the ground. If it was covered with eggs, she wouldn't 
break one.” To which we may add with Walter Scott :— 

*Ie’en the light harebell raised its head, 
Elastic from her airy tread.” 

There are many other points in the book on which Mr. Pocock 
is very interesting. He observes that horses feed up-wind. But 
is this true of highly domesticated horses, or only of range horses 
aud such-like 2? The wild horse naturally feeds up-wind, for the 
wind brings him the sounds and smells of approaching danger. 
Birds like to keep head to wind for the same reason as well as 
because they get up against the wind. Mr. Pocock’s father once 
rode a pony up the Mediterranean stairs at Gibraltar, but the 
kind of horse which Mr. Pocock himself has trusted to climb up 
precipitous slopes thousands of feet high would refuse a step 





knee-high. Writing of the likes and dislikes of range horses, Mr. 
Pocock says :— 

“ American railway bridges have no pathway, and when one leads 
a horse, stepping from tie to tie, he thinks he has five legs. With two 
legs down, and a train expected or a Lear sauntering ahead, he looks 
so damned patient that one begins to realise an obscure trait in his 
character which needs explaining. It is easier to take him across 
bridges than to ride or lead him through a waterfall. He prefers a 
waterfall to a corduroy-timbered swamp road when it happens to be 
flooded and afloat. I have tried him with quicksands and moss holes 
and glare ice on the mountain tops. Because I cannot swim I have 
stayed in the saddle swimming lakes, rapids, and rivers which run sand 
Still worse are beaver swamps under a tangle of deadfall timber, and 
old avalanches, All theso and sundry other kinds of evil ground a 
horse accepts as fate so long as he trusts his man. It is not his business, 
It is the man’s affair. One begins to think that, like a savage, he lacks 
continuous purpose of his own and is merely the meek victim of his 
destiny. And that is exactly where the man is fooled. When a horse 
really wants grass, water, or to get home, he rivals the white man ig 
sustained purpose, and does his own job with an intelligence and courage 
which he never gives to that of his employer.” 
Any one may have seen in a London street how quickly a horse 
turns away from a trough when he has finished drinking. It is 
the old instinct of never being off guard a moment longer than 
necessary. One of the best secrets of management which’ Mr. 
Pocock presents to his readers is to remember that a horse cannot 
think of two things at once like a human being. To put a new 
thought in a horse’s head is to deprive him of an old one which 
may have been troublesome, A man once astonished the onlookers 
by treating a jibbing horse in a curious way. Hoe twisted up a 
cigarette-paper and put it in the horse’s ear. The horse was so 
much “ intrigued”’ by this extraordinary conduct that he forgot 
to jib. 

fr. Pocock was never able to understand the use of the slippery 
English saddle tili Lord Lonsdale, in a positively masterly ex- 
planation, told him that it enabled the rider to fall clear! Mr. 
Pocock’s comment is half ironical, half serious: ‘“ The application 
to Army use of a saddle made for falling off seems a little eccentric 
until one begins to reason, The idea is not without value, because 
an Army in time of peace is really a school of manhood.” 





AT THE BACK OF THE CHILD MIND. 

FFNHIS is a region into which the “ grown-up” has no right of 

entry, and no key to turn the lock. Cnly now and then a 
flash may disclose the inner recesses, and throw a sudden light oa 
an entirely surprising line of thought. A child frequently cherishes 
a theory of its own, which appears quite reasonable, for the 
enchanted precincts within, where the supernatural obtains as ready 
an acceptance as the commonplace. A little thoughtful boy of my 
acquaintance was asked the usual question, what he was going to be. 
He answered with great decision: ‘‘ Qh! a land-angel of course, like 
daddy.” And I think “daddy” and the land agency profession 
scored a compliment. Time does not exist for children who 
worry over no human limitations. A little girl saying her hyma, 
“There is a green hill far away,” was thrilled to hear that her 
mother knew the lady who wrote it. Then she repeated hor psalm, 
and added gravely: ‘“‘ And did you know David too?” The train 
of thought is rather charming which led a little boy, when told not 
to mention a guest’s amputated foot, to say: “ No, and when I get 
to Heaven, I won’t say anything to John the Baptist about his 
head.’ Surely politeness could go no further. Often an entirely 
different mental image is conjured up in the child’s mind from that 
suggested by the grown-up story-teller. One mother, recounting at 
great length the details of the illness of a little dog to her small girl, 
several times mentioned “the dog doctor.” She wassurprised, at the 
very end, by the question : “‘ What sort of dog was the dog doetor ?” 
It was as well also that the child who frequently repeated the hymn 
in which occur the lines, ‘“‘ And Satan trembles when he sees The 
weakest saint upon his knees,” should at last have been prompted 
to ask: “ But what was the little saint doing on Satan’s knees ?”’ 
A variant of this story gives the equally delightful comment: 
“Was the saint so very heavy, mummy?” For many years a 
small girl known to me held the belief that there was a land where 
an exceedingly useful littl animal ran about. This notion was 
only dispelled one Sunday morning by her inquiring which was the 
country ‘“ where the little sausages live.” 

Natural history is allowed great latitude in the chiid mind, 
and I have been asked to draw “‘ a mother engine and a lot of little 
teeny engines.” A mite of a girl, told that the three well-known 
feathers were “the Prince of Wales's,” murmured longingly: “I 
should like tosee that birdie.” For easy acceptance of things a trifle 
unusual it is hard to beat the small boy looking at the bust of his 
late grandfather—the bust mounted on a liitle circular stand. 
Having asked his mother if grandpapa was very wise and good, he 
adds: “* And was that all there was of grandpapa ?” 

Imagination in a child makes no attempt to take the place of 
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experience, and so its point of view of some occurrence may be in 
direct opposition to that generally held. A little boy, having been 
in the thick of the bombardment at Scarborough, was asked after- 
wards whet he thought of it. He said reflectively: “‘ When I 
thought it was thunder, I was very frightened, but when I was told 
it was the Germans, I thought it was great fun.” Again, on a 
recently torpedoed ship, when every one was hoping against hope 
that the time of keeping afloat might be mercifully extended, a child 
was heard saying wearily: “‘ Oh! when will the ship go down?” It 
is, however, never safe to count on a child’s imagination. Some- 
times things will be fitted into what is already known so literally that 
the grown-up explanation finds itself high and dry. “ What do the 
angels have for dinner?” asked one child; and when hastily 
informed, by a rather shocked mother, that angels “ never had 
dinner,” the child added: “ Then I suppose they always have an 
egg with their tea.” Another, wishing to have the subject of the 
“ fatted calf’? more fully explained, when told that it was what we 
eall “ veal,” said suddenly: “*Oh mummy ! not veal at a party.” 
It is curious how sometimes question and answer between “* grown- 
ap” and child entirely miss their mark. A lady saying to a little 
girl: “ I hear you were born in India—what part ?”’ received the 
somewhat unexpecied reply: ‘‘ Oh! all of me.” 

Children’s imaginations often lead them into strange anxicties, 
seldom confided to their oider relations. On one occasion, two 
mnall, curly-headed boys were wise, and brought their trouble to 
their mother. It was to the effect that, hearing their father, a 
elergyman, spoken of as seriously ill, they wished to know, if he died, 
should they “have to have St. John’s,” as they “did not want it.” 
It might lead to some curious situations if churches were indeed 
hereditary. 

The chance conversation of its elders must often give the child 
wonderful, and seerct, joys and anticipations. In the days when 
horse-’buses were familiarly known by their colour and destination, 
one such conversation was overheard—a conversation immortalized 
in Punch, if one remembers rightly, by the pencil of Charles Keene, 
The conductor was informing an old gentleman that his best plan 
was to go to the Cireus and “ change into a green Elephant,” 
and so continue, ‘This point of the journey being reached, a child 
begged its mother to let him remain a moment or two longer. 
On being pressed for the reason, he said: “ I just want to sce the 
old gentleman turn iuto a green elephant.” So a child’s mind 
Fanges wide, untrammelled by time or space, and only very 
Occasionally is a glimpse vouchsafed into the land of childhood’s 
dicams. M. 8S. C. 
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made payable to the * Spectator” and crossed “ Barclay & Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, Spectator ‘D. G? Account.” The following 
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i; Miss 5. b. Giitha, 1s.; L. HM. Kennedy, £1; Mrs. Malden, 1Us.; A, Bill, 2s. Gd. 
Otal, £2,029 Gs. Gd. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length cf one of our leading paragraphs are 
eften more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
Mil ivcble the space.) ws 

wow TO USE MALT FOR FOOD. 
{To THe Eprror or tHe *‘ Sprctarox.’*') 

61n,—“ John Barleycorn” says in your issue of March 17th 
that “the Prime Minister’s view was that for malt already 
made nothing could be done but to use it for beer.” I write to 
gay that malt can be turned into most wholesome flour by simply 
sterilizing it. Many brewers have all the apparatus necessary 
for doing this in bulk, the cost ef which would be small, and any 
one can try for himself the effect of sterilization as fullows:— 
Heat the malt in a saucepan held over the fire and kept moving so 
that the malt cannot burn. When it is thoroughly heated and a 
little darker in colour, transfer to a water bath and keep it ata 
temperature of boiling water for half an hour. When cool, grind 
and sift. Make a loaf with flour containing one-cighth part of this 
sterilized malt, and the result will be a good appetizing bread, 
having the aroma and taste of good farmhouse bread. If another 
loaf is made with flour containing one-eighth part of unsterilized 
malt, the inside will be found to be a sticky, unwholescme mass. 
It has been estimated that the present stock of malt is sufficient to 
support the whole country for several weeks, and at this present 
time of scarcity to turn this into beer, instead of into good flour, 
would be an unpardonable blunder. ou can judge by the eample 
gent if this is any exaggeration.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Croydon. Agiece C. Srerry. 
[The sample of bread made from the sterilized malt was, as far 

















as taste goes, excellent, and though we do not profess to be experts 
we have little doubt that the facts stated and conclusions drawn 
by our correspondent are correct. In a word, if the Government 
were net wanting in courage, they could even now and at the 
eleventh hour save a month’s food for the nation. If they fail to 
do so, and the pinch becomes as bad as they expect it to become 
what answer will they give the people when they ask: “ What has 
become of our barley? ”-—Ep. Spectator.] 





DRINK AND THE WAR-AND AFTER, 
(To tHe Epiton or ies “ Srecraton.’’) 
Sir,—The arguments for suspending the manufacture and sale of 
liquor during the war are so conclusive, and the public is so ready 
to accept them, that there is little doubt the thing will be done 
unless the extremists confuse the issue and alienate moderate 
opinion, Assuming, then, that we shall have Prohibition for tha; 
period, what is to come after? Will the drink traffic be resume 
as before? I, for one, fervently hope not. 1 believe the nation 
would not tolerate that. The period of suspension will afford ay 
opportunity—an unprecedented opportunity—of setting the house 
in order, and of getting rid, once for all, of the main obstacle ty 
temperance reform—namely, the interest of the Trade. Therefore 
I urge that as scon as the temporary Prehibition is enforced, wo 
proceed next to arrange for the purchase of the liquor ixterest 
by the State at whatever figure a body of disinterested persons 
appeinted for the purpose conclude to be reasonable. I do net 
love the Trade. 1 like it so little that I have never owned a 
share in any concern that makes its profit by the sale of drink, 
But I believe in fair dealing, and I think the public conscienca 
would not be satisfied if it were proposed to confiscate the property 
of innocent people. It would be worth while to pay even a big 
price for the facility the nation would thus acquire to do as jt 
thought fit with the drink trafiic of the future. There would 
then be complete freedom to test whether the character of that 
traffic could not be revolutionized, to curtail or localize it, even 


entirely to suppress it, as the people wight desire.—I am, Sir, &., 
University of Edinburgh. J. A, Ewrne. 


{Professor Ewing's policy is exactly that which the Spectator 
advocates, and has advocated for the past eighteen months—Pro- 
hibition during the war and the elimination of private profit from 
the sale and manufacture of intoxicants after the war; i.e., Stat 
Purchase. State Purchase automatically brings with it, besides 


e 





not pressing sales, and the wholesale reduction of public-houses, 
Local Option. It docs more. At present Local Option would he 


te 


opposed by a very rich and powerful organization fighting for 
its life. Under Purchase there would be no such deadly opponent 
of temperance. The issue would be fought on its merits. It is 
dividends, not drink, that stand in the way of Local Opiion as of 


War VProhibition.—Lp. Spectator.) 





THE PROVINCIAL PRESS AND PRONXIBITION. 

{To ths Epitor or tHE “ Srecraronr.’’] 

Srmr,—As a constant reader who highly appreciates your valuable 
journal, may I trespass upon your space to me 
provincial daily paper which has consistently and 
cated Prohibition? I refer to the Northern Whig, published in 
Belfast.—I am, Sir, &c., J.D. A. 








THE WORKMEN OF GOVAN AND PROMTIIBITION. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—May I bring to your notice and that of your readers the 
very significant facts sunimarized in the enclosed statement? It 
is of the utmost importance that the present misapprehension 
regarding the attitude of working men to Prohibition should be 
dispelled. In the interests of justice, the fact ought to be 
widely known that, whatever be the reason which is preventing 
he Goverrment from giving us Prohibition, it is not the case 
that the workers would not submit to a restriction of their 
luxuries. The naticn will never reach its full strength until we 
have Prohibition, and the werkers of the country are just as 
ready for sacriiice in the interests of the nation as any other 
section of the people.—I am, Sir, Xc., A. ILersert Gray. 

White Memorial Manse, 8 Maxwell Drive, Glasgow, South. 
ScITrs OF GovaN SuHrpyarps AnD 
Encrxtertna Suors.—During the week beginning March 11th 4 
piéhiscite was taken in most of the yards and workshops of Govan 
on the subject of War-time Prohibition. ‘he giving out of the 
voting-cards and their collection was in mest cases arranged for 
by the men themselves. No ‘l'emperance Society or Political 
Society had anything to do with the matter. ‘he aim of those who 
organized the plébiscile was to test the views of a solid body cf 
about ten thousand men, and this was most successfully achieved. 
The motion submitted to the men was as follows:— 

‘That this meeting of Govan workers desires strongly to 
protest against unjust and inaccurate statements refiecting on 
their sobriety and industry in the furnishing of manitions of 
war and of ships. ‘They repudiate the common accusation t} 
they would resist by a policy of down tools or otherwise further 
drastic resirictions on the sale of intoxicating liquors. They 
would wetcome Prouisition if, in the opinion of the Government, 
it would shorten the war by a single day, and were mads equally 
applicable to all classes.’ 

Six thousand cards were returned out of 10,649 given out. 
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The result of this vote of six thousand men was as follows :—For 
the resolution, 8,607 ; against the resolution, 2,398—majority for 
the resolution, 1,209. In addition to this, it must be noted that 
the voting-card bore an intimation to the effect that cards not 
returned would be counted as votes in favour of the resolution. 
‘This point was driven home by those who gave out the cards, and 
was thoroughly realized by the men. If these unreturned cards 
are reckoned, the majority in favour of the resolution rises to 
5.853. It is fair, at the very least, to consider that those who 
Cid not return cards were, at all events, ‘not against * the reso- 
Jution. Their attitude may be described as one of indifierence. 
In other words, they are quite willing to leave the matter to the 
Government. Further still, it is known that of those who voted 
against the resolution a number were moved to do so by their 
fear that a measure of Prohibition would be accompanied by 
compensation to the publicans. At a time when many men are 
facing the ruin of their businesses without any talk of compensa- 
tion it seems to them preposterous that this trade should be 
singled out for any such special treatment. F 

The result of the plébiscite was announced at a great meeting 
held in the Govan ‘'own Hall on the evening of Sunday, March 
18th. One portion of the voting-card was made to serve as a card 
of admission to the meeting. About twelve hundred men attended 
the meeting, and these were all men from the yards and shops 
in which the plébiscite had been taken. The mere fact that such 
a number of working men attended the meeting makes it unique 
in the history of the temperance cause. Certainly never before 
did such a number of Govan men attend any such gathering; and 
when the resolution was put to the meeting it was carried with 
absolute unanimity. Not one man rose to vote against it. 

Here, then, is a final and conclusive answer to those who say 
that working men would not stand a measure of Prohibition. Out 
of 10,649 men in Govan who were directly consulted, there wore 
found only 2,398 to vote against War-time Prohibition. The 
indignation felt by the men of the Govan yards at the allegation 
that they would be so unpatriotic as to down tools was most 
marked throughout the whole campaign. They are quite as willing 
as any other section of the community to submit to sacrifice and 
restriction of their luxurics when the interests of the nation 
demand it. Whatever be the cause which is keeping back Pro- 
hibition, it can never now be truthfully said that it is the attitude 
of working men. The Clyde workers have been held up as a 
particularly dangerous section of the community in this con- 
nexion. And now the Clyde workers have given their answer. 
Even those who voted against the resolution would not down tools, 
They are unwilling to join in an agitation for Prohibition, but 
there is no section of the men that suggests meeting Prohibition 
with strike tactics. If there were such a section it would not 
have the smallest chance of success. 

The result in the case of the dock workers was specially 
irteresting and astonishing. Out of 195 who voted, only 82 voted 
against the resolution, while 163 voted for it. Only 250 cards were 
given out by one labourer to the men he was coming in contact 
with. Finally, it should be noted that no agitation was carried 
on previous to the plébiscite, either for or against the resolution. 
‘Lhe result, therefore, was the spontaneous expression of the mind 
of the men. So far as the voting in the yards and works was 
concerned, the counting was undertaken by neutral committees, 
and the accuracy was vouched for by the firms. 

191 Copland Road, Govan.” W. C. Sova, Organizer. 





THE LATE ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE WARRENDER 
THE DRINK CURSE. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sin,—-Speaking to the Plymouth Brotherhood, the late Admiral Sir 

Geerge Warrender, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., said :-— 

“Their Secretary had sent him a copy of the memorial against 
strong drink—for the prohibition of it during the war and for six 
months after the war. He hoped to be one of the first to sign that 
memorial. Nothing appealed to him more. If they could do away 
with drink they would do away with one of the most damnable 
curses in the Service. Men often thought that as long as they did 
not get drunk it did not matter how much they drank. That was 
not so, They put their stomachs out of order. They had ‘ heads ’ 
and poor tempers next day. They could not put their whole 
strength into their work if they drank. He believed the only 
thing was to have prohibition in a time of stress to the nation 
like they had now. Everything they could do at such a time to 
keep men fit and able to undergo the stress of the present situation 
they should do. It was their duty to help the men who had got to 
work, and they could do it by supporting this movement. He did 
not care if they were Radicals, Conservatives, Socialists, or any- 
thing else. It would not be done unless it was pushed by the 
public; if they organized they could push the Government. Some 
people said: ‘ We cannot do it,’ but they could do it if everybody 
worked together. He believed it would be a blessing to the country 
to do away with drink for ever—but he said: ‘ Do away with it at 
all events in this time of stress.’ ” 


AND 





~—I am, Sir, &., Nemo. 
FOOD WASTAGE IN THE ARMY, 

(To tHe Epiror or THe ‘‘ Spectator.’'] 

Sir,—Is there any way of bringing before the proper quarters 


the seriousness of the waste of soldiers’ rations that goes on in 
practically every camp and town, and which is detrimental to 
the men’s efficiency? The fault lies in ignorant cooking. There 
is plenty of good raw food supplied, but it is wasted in quantities 
through being made uneatable in tho preparation—soup full of 
tmsavoury grease, meat like boards, puddings like lead. ‘Che poor 
unfed, hungry men swarm into tho canteens clamouring for 
mutton-pies, cheese, or anything immediately after they are 





supposed to have had their dinner or supper. Surely this is 
inexcusable. I hear of potatoes thrown into the pot unwashed 
and coming out saturated with mud, and other vegetables half 
raw. Canteen workers tell the same tale everywhere, and try to 
ventilate it, but it is always “‘ some one else’s” business. There 
should be a good steady cook, male or female, stationed at every 
camp, or section of camp, who could have as many assistants es 
needed, and who would see that good food was not destroyed, and 
the men properly fed and not driven to spend their scanty 
pocket-money on unnourishing cakes, &c: I know of a man cook 
who offered his services in his own town, and did not even get 
areply. Surely this matter is important. Who is responsible?— 
I am, Sir, &c., Anti-Waste. 


«“¢ 





THE “ZOO” AND FOOD SHORTAGE. 

{To tHe Epirorn or THe “ Srectaros.’’) 

Srr,—I yield to no one in my admiration and affection for the 
“ Zoo,” to which I have been a regular and frequent visitor for 
more than forty years. But the hugo quantity of food consumed 
daily in the gardens makes it permissible to doubt whether it is 
in the national interest to maintain the animals in their present 
numbers. I recently took the opportunity of inspecting a sample 
of the hay supplied to the deer and cattle, and was surprised at 
its high quality. No such hay is issued to Army horses in this 
country, in my experience. Ono can only congratulate the Socioty 
on its buyer and dimly guess at the price it has to pay. Possibly 
the Zoological Society may think it worth while to publish the 
exact facts and figures in regard to food consumption, and inol- 
dentally, as I sincerely hopo it can, dispel any fear of the need 
for interference with an institution of which Londoners are se 
justly proud.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Berxetey Hitt (Major). 





A GRAND VICTUALLER TO THE NATION, 
(To tHe Epiroz or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—Your first article under the above heading seemed 50 ume 
answerable that it seomed impossible but that it should be acted 
upon. And now your second article appears the case is over- 
whelming. The nation will gratefully back you up in the present 
struggle for it. To workers among the poor the cry is continu- 
ally: “ Why did we not know this a year ago and prepare? ” 
Any social workers would agree that the people would accept ang 
regulations—Prohibition and State regulation of food to win the 
war, and feed the nation.—I am, Sir, &c., F. M. Simmons. 

{Alas! the nation is powerless, and the Government, if it comes 
to a struggle, will do, not what we or our supporters want, but 
what the Trade bids them to do.—Lp. Spectator.) 





POTATO SETS. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’) 

Sir,—In your issue of March 24th Mr. Loder-Symonds writes that 
Wis gardener says that sets cut to one eye only produce small 
tubers. It is true that some varieties, especially early ones like 
the French Marjolin Tétard, do not stand cutting, and that if sete 
be badly cut from a large potato with many eyes, having only a 
small piece of potato with the eye, such sets will not do very well. 
But if the potato be cut with a slanting cut so that thera is a good 
deal of skin with the eye, these sets do produce large tubers. 
Some years ago I tried thirty-three varieties in the same break, 
three lines being allotted to each sort. One line was planted with 
sets cut to one eye, one with sets cut to two eyes, and one with 
whole small potatoes. On the whole, the sets cut to two eyes pro- 
duced the greatest weight of marketable tubers. The small pota- 
toes produced about an equal weight, but there were a large 
number of very small potatces. The sets cut to one eye gave good 
large tubers, but the weight of these was not equal to the weight 
of similar tubers in the other two lines, owing to many blanks 
caused by the failure of ths single eye. I also tried planting 
large whole potatoes a yard apart each way, earthed very high. 
The produce per set was large, but per acre the crop was not 
what it would have been had the land been planted with tweo- 
eyed sets in the usual way, and the labour of earthing was ex- 
cessive.—I am, Sir, &c., G. K. Wessrer, I1.C.S. 





THE AGRICULTURAL WAGE. 

(To tHe Epiroz or tHe ‘‘ Srecraror.’’] 
Sir,—It is difficult to know in these days of swift change whethor 
changes are to be made by Proclamation or Act of Parliament, 
but if the minimum wage for agricultural labourers is to be fixed 
by Parliament, do let it be a cash minimum, and let privileges 
come in as extras. If not, there will be endless wrangling and 
friction between employers and employed, and the peace of the 
countryside will be greatly disturbed. Give “ privileges”’ by all 
means, but do not let them be considered in calculating the 
minimum amount of cash that shall pass on Saturday night.~ 
I am, Sir, &c., A West Covunrry Parson. 





WOMEN PATROLS AND WOMEN POLICE—AN APPBAL. 
(To tHs Epirox; or tHE ‘“ Specratonr.’’) 

Str,—The Somerset Committee for War Werk among Women and 

Girls is urgently in need of funds to enable it to carry on its 
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aseful work of training and placing suitable women of education, 
high principle, and intelligence for the responsible work of patrols 
and police-women. Wherever they have been tried, patrols, police- 
women, and girls’ clubs have proved their usefulness and great 
value in raising the tone of the locality, also in providing safe- 
guards and friendly help, guidance and protection, for the women 
and girls, and protection to the men quartered in the towns. The 
Committee finances the candidates during training at the Bristol 
Training School (the only provincial one in the kingdom); makes 
grants to localities where.the experiment of such officers is to be 
tried, but where the authorities are not prepared to bear the cost; 
and also gives grants in aid to War Clubs for women and girls 
where such clubs are found to be necessary. Women thus trained 
have been appointed in Bath; while in Taunton, Weston-super- 
Mare, and Clevedon they have been working in uniform as paid 
petrols with the sanction and approval of the Police Authorities, 
though supported by private funds. Not only is it appropriate 
that women and girls should be looked after by women, but if more 
women were employed in this capacity, more men could be set 
free for military service. Women to train for this work are 
urgently needed as the demand far excceds the supply. All par- 
ticulars can be obtained from The Director, Women Police and 
Patrol Training School, 814 Queen’s Road, Bristol. The cost 
individually is moderate, but it is continuous and soon mounts 
up. The money subscribed by friends and sympathizers two years 
ago is nearly exhausted. About £500 is needed for the growing 
work to be continued for another year. Will those who can do so, 
help the work? Donations will be gratefully received by Countess 
Waldegrave, Chewton Priory, Bath; or by the Treasurer, W. N. 
Bteed, Esq., The Bank, Bridgwater.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mary D. Watpecrave. 

[There can be no doubt as to the usefulness of the women 
patrols and police, and we sincerely trust that Lady Waldegrave’s 
appeal will not go unanswered.—Eb. Spectator.) 





THE KAISER AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
{To tne Eprror or tHe ‘“ Srecratox.'’] 
Sin,—No doubt the Kaiser draws some of his warlike inspira- 
tions from the Old Testament, witness the phrase, ‘‘ my glittering 
eword,” and others, but even in those ruthless days the claims of 
Man were sometimes considered. In Deuteronomy, chap, xx., 
verses 19-20 (Revised Version), there is this command :— 

“When thou shalt besiege a city a long time, in making war 
@gainst it to take it, thou shalt not destroy the trees thereof 
by wielding an axe against them; for thou mayest eat of them, 
en thou shalt not cut them down; for is the tree of the field 
man, that it should be besieged of thee? Only the trees which thou 
knowest that they be not trees for meat, thou shalt destroy and 
eut them down; and thou shalt build bulwarks against the city 
that maketh war with thee, until it fall.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., A. L. Exviorr. 





BOY-POWER AND SOLDIER-POWER. 
(To rue Epitorn or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—In the article on the above subject in last week’s Spectator 
you are certainly unduly sanguine if you think that the parents 
ef Public School boys will consent to pay the high school fees— 
Faised in many instances in consequence of the war—in order that 
their sons may cultivate Farmer Giles’s land. Without the con- 
eent of all the parents it would, of course, be impossible for 
Head-Masters to sanction such a course. The fees are paid for a 
eertain purpose—namely, that the boys shall receive the ordinary 
school education—and to put them to work on the land would be 
@ breach of contract. It could not be done without the parents’ 
eonsent. As the father of a Winchester boy, I should most 
emphatically refuse to agree to anything of the kind. If I wanted 
him to do farm work, | should keep him at home to work on my 
ewn land.—I am, Sir, &c., Hvew Mvsro. 

[Sir Hugh Munro does not apparently challenge our assumption 
that the need for more labour on the land is imperative, and that 
it is a case af ‘‘ Xenophon or More Food.’”’ We must then, we fear, 
assume that he puts the educational interests of his boy above the 
interests of the nation as a whole. If that is so, we do not think he 
will have many followers. As a matter of fact, no educational 
process just now could be more valuable than that of work on 
the land.—Eb. Spectator.) 





LOW-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION, 
(To rae Epiron or tue “ Specraror.’’) 
@ir,—I have already called public attention in the Spectator to 
the importance of obtaining supplies of motor spirit and of fuel 
oil from coalfields by low-temperature carbonization of bituminous 
eoal, and then urged upon the Government the importance of 
erecting a suitable plant for this purpose without delay. While 
it is not possible to state whether, or to what extent, the sugges- 
tion has been acted upon, I would urge that the experience of 
two and a half years of war conditions has merely emphasized 
the main contention—namely, that the nation cannot afford to 
burn bituminous coal. Not only is there waste of its valuable 


by-products such as benzol, sulphate of ammonia, and fuel oil, 
but freightage is taken up in bringing such oil and motor spirit 
to our shores, aud railway trucks are employed in carrying from 








the pits coal which should be treated “at the bank” in by. 
product recovery ovens. In an article headed “lhe Future of 
British Coal,” which appeared in the Engineering Supplement to 
the Times on April 30th, 1913, the writer asks :— 

“Why should not the use of semi-coke become universal? Such 
a revolution would make England independent of foreign countries 
for her liquid fuel supply, would settle the smoke problem, and 
would effect an economy in industrial fuel consumption which 
might double her prosperity. ‘lhe question is a national one of 
the highest importance and must be dealt with on broad lines,” 

If the question was of the highest importance in 1913, how is 
one to emphasize its urgency now? The Government shoul] take 
steps to prohibit, as from the earliest date possible, the use of 
bituminous (coking) coal in factories and elsewhere for steam. 
raising, as well as for domestic consumption. This would compel 
the public to turn to coke, semi-coke, or gas as means of heating, 
and coalowners to instal the necessary plant for recovery of by- 
products and production of a suitable coke fuel. The article 
above quoted states that about thirty-eight million tons of coal 
are used annually for domestic purposes in the United Kingdom, 
and points out that if semi-coke fuel could be used instead “‘ about 
one hundred and fourteen million gallons of benzol might he 
placed upon the market.” Germany has been quick to recognize 
the importance of the subject, and it is stated that at least 
eleven installations of a well-known low-temperature process hare 
been erected there since the outbreak of war. Britain is richly 
endowed with coalfields, and their product is unsurpassed jp 
quality; may one of the beneficent results of this stupendong 
calamity be the wise utilization of these resources in the future.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Rosert Sranpine (Lieut.-Colone)), 

Headquarters, —— Division, B.E.F. 

[Our correspondent is preaching to the converted. Granted that 
the chemical conditions are as stated, which we fully believe them 
to be, we are committing an act of folly in sending products of 
high value up our chimneys to befoul our skies. If we stopped 
this folly we could snap our fingers at the monopolizers of mineral 
oil and live on our own in the matter of motor-fuel.—Ep, 
Spectator.) 





A DISCLAIMER, 
[To THe Epritox or THE “ Sprecrator.’’] 

Sir,—My attention has been drawn by Sir Edwin Pears to an 
article in the Speciator for March 17th entitled “‘ The Ethics of 
International Punishment.” As I have been largely responsible 
for the distribution of the pamphlet on The Basis for a Just 
Peace which is discussed in that article, perhaps you will allow 
me to remove a misapprehension which probably remains in the 
minds of your readers. ‘The proposals contained in the pamphlet 
are not put forward as their own by the signatories to the 
covering letter, and the fact that a man has attached his name 
to the document only implies, as you will see if you refer to the 
letter in question, that, 

““While not necessarily concurring with all the recommends- 
tions, we think that so carefully thought-out a scheme as the 
enclosed is worthy of serious thought and discussion by all those 
who wish to serve their country not only in but after the war.” 

On the general question raised by your contributor, I would 
only say that the writers of this Basis for a Just Peace are ‘ess 
concerned to secure vengeance than to secure a settlement 
calculated to promote the future well-being of all peoples, and to 
protect the world against the recurrence of the miseries from 
which it is at present suffering.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Banstead, Surrey. Hagoip Weicar. 





TEACHERS AND THE WHEELDON TRIAL. 
(To THe Epiton or tas “ Specrator.’’] 

Sm,—Many people must be interesied in your excellent article on 
elementary teaching in the Spectator of March 17th. ‘Teachers 
as a body, and women teachers in particular, are an already 
sufficiently tried race, without having the sayings of an irrespon- 
sible woman considered as common to their profession, In any 
case, it is not the teachers who are to blame, but those who 
have made the way of the teachers so hard that the gaps in their 
ranks must be filled by such undesirable recruits as the Wheeldon 
sisters. Bad pay, contempt and ignorance shown by members of 
the local governing bodies are not things which will attract the 
best class of men and women in the future, and the consequence 
is that even now the highways and hedges are being searched, 
instead of there being any competition, to fill the Training 
Colleges and the vacant posts. ‘Those who train the country’s 
citizens deserve the best treatment from the country, a recognized 
social status, and good pay, honour, and fair play that will 
attract to the profession such men and women who will uphold 
this social status. Against great odds, they have accomplished a 
great work, and a much needed reform ought to be speedily put 
in train before it is too late.—I am, Sir, &c., G. K. E. 





MOORHENS AND SHELL-FIRE. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Str,—Tlere is a curious thing, mentioned in a letter from one of 
my eons at the front. He writes :— 
“ We were cutting wire with shrapnel, and the observers, only 
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— aoe 
afty yards away, turned to me and said there were two moorhens 
walking about just where our shells were bursting. An hour later 
I went on to observe, and saw a moorhen, probably one of these 
stand right under a shell-burst, so that the bullets must 
It wasn't hit and scarcely seemed 


P. Ho. 


two, : 
have gone all around it. 


alarmed.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 





THR “SPECTATOR” AT THE FRONT. 
{To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Rin,—It may be of interest to many of your readers to know that 
every Wednesday evening in our hut the “ News of the Week” 
from the Spectator is read to the men, who come in crowds to 
hear. We do fee] that those who are engaged in the details of this 
gigantic conflict should be absolutely well informed themselves as 
to the events which are taking place in every part of the world, 
and I certainly know no better way of informing the men than 
through the channel of my old friend the Spectator. I have had 
eometimes to go on to the leading articles by request, so great is 
the appreciation.—I am, Sir, &c., lierpert GeorGs. 
Elmshurst Hut, Y.M.C.A., Signal Depot, 
Advanced Base, B.E.F. 





POETRY. 


GOOD FRIDAY.* 
Aut, .all was dark; not one small gleam of light, 
When suddenly, thro’ Golgotha, from off the Tree 
A voice re-echoed, crying in the night, 
““My God, hast Thou forsaken Me?” 





We do not know what caused this awful sigh; 
Perhaps for half an instant seemed the load 
Of mankind’s sins too great, and Death as nigh, 

An instant only—then Ue faced the Road. 


And now from many a stricken wife and child 
In homestead, hut and house no longer free 

There echoes forth from lips with fear half wild, 
“My God, hast Thou forsaken me?” 


Comes from the sir a whisper soft and calm, 
*‘O! whoso fights for Good now, 1 am thine; 

Send Me an answer from the world’s alarm, 
Tell Me, O People: who to-day are Mine? ” 


A shout of thunder cleaves the hollow sky, 

And allied thousands, trenchéd in the 6od, 
With hearts and eyes uplift, in worship ery, 

“We fight for Thee, we fight for Thee, O God.” 


And Russia, strong and simple, starts the praise, 
*‘ Lead, Lord, we follow, we the pure in heart, 
Throughout the realms of Muscovy we raise 
Glad hymns to Thee, Who great, all powerful art.” 


And France—ah! blessed France, clasps firm her sword— 
“Let Atheists rave and critics say their say, 

Our noble land belongeth to the Lord, 
And pledgeth Him with blocd from day to day.” 


And Belgium whispers, lying hurt yet strong: 
“You know, O Ged, the things we have to bearg 
You know our innocence, we did no wrong; 
- . rr . q oF] 
We trust in Thee, and trusting lose our fear. 


The Empire answers, steadfast, stately, still, 
From shore to shore, from each unending tide: 
“As our forefathers kept the Faith, we will; 
Thou know’st we will: remember those that died, 


We do not fight this war from greed of gain; 
We strive that others after may be free; 
And while our bodies brave the chance of pain, 
With holy prayers we trust our souls to Thee.” 
Good Friday, 19135. J. C. Tucxsy. 


BOOKS. 

THE CREATIVE MIND.t 
“For a due supply of persons qualified to serve God in Church and 
Btate, let us implore His especial blessing on all schools and seminaries 





of religious and useful learning.” We are reminded of the old Bidding | 


Prayer both by the happy wording of Mr. Temple's preface and by 
the matter of this remarkable book, In the preface, after explaining 
that he had hoped to be a philosopher, and that, drawn away by “ what 
are foolishly distinguished as ‘ practical affairs,’ ”’ he has had to dictate 
most of this book in the odd half-hours of a busy life, he writes :— 

“It is said of Bishop Westcott that he held in especial veneration 
&t. John, Origen and Browning. I do not in any way claim comparison 

* This poem was written two years ago by a gallant officer (aetat. 18) 
who gave his life for his country at the battle of the Somme (August 31st, 
1916). The poem was jound among hia papers. 


_? Mens Creatriz; an Essay. By Willlam Temple, London: Macmillan and Co. 
(7a 6d. net.) 





with that great scholar and seer if I say that the first name and the 
third, with Plato’s in place of Origen’s, would designate the master- 
influences upon my own thought. Among contemporaries I have 
derived especial advantage from close friendship with such thinkers as 
the authors of Concerning Prayer upon the one side und with so rigid 
an Augustinian as Father Kelly (of the Society of the Sacred Mission) 
upon the other, and with Bishop Gore as one who shares to some extent 
the view-point of both.” 
The reference to “ Founders and Bencfactors”’ in Mr. Temple’s preface 
prepares us for the consideration of great matters in a large-hearted 
way, though the scope of the essay is even wider than we had at first 
suspected, The title is chosen in compliment to Bergson's Creative 
Evolution, which, like most of us, Mr. Temple has read with pleasure 
but without conviction. It docs not indicate the full purpose of the 
book. That, briefly expressed, is to show how human sciences, developed 
to their fullest possible extent, remain incomplete and unsatisfying, 
and how their unity can only be acl.ieved in Christianity and its central 
fict of the Incarnation. It is the cffort of a Christian philosopher 
once more to connect reason and revelation. The “‘ Angelical Doctor,” 
St. Thomas Aquinas, with all the learning of the thirteenth century 
at his command, essayed the same task in defence of the faith against 
the Gentiles. Mr. Temple modestly disclaims any pretension “ to do 
for our day the work that St. Thomas Aquinas did for his,” but his 
thoughtful and suggestive study will be as helpful to readers perplexed 
by modern difficulties as was the Summa of the learned Dominican 
to the mediaeval doubter. 

We cannot do better than quote Mr. Temple's account of his argument. 
The book— 
“traces the outline of the Sciences of Knowledge, Art, Morality, and 
Religion, as the author understands them, not pausing to discuss what 
is Gisputable but merely affirming the position which is adopted. The 
four philosophical sciences are found to present four convergirg lines 
which do not in fact meet. Man’s search for an all-inclusive system 
of Truth is thus encouraged and yet baffled. Then the view-point 
changes. The Christian hypothesis is accepted and its central ‘ fact’ 

the Incarnation—is found to supply just what was needed, the point 
in which these converging lines mect and find their unity.” 
The author’s philosophic position is clearly defined in the first part, on 
Knowledge. We thall not attcmpt here to summarize it, beyond 
noting that he insists on the necessary incompleteness of scientific 
“truth ” and the ultimate inability of science to answer the final ques- 
tion as to cause and purpose. Passing on to Art, he arrests attention 
at once by the remark that while a scientific theory may become obso- 
lete, like the Ptolemaic astronomy, the work of art is never out of 
date. The terra-cotta reliefs of animals on the gate of Babylon or the 
Egyptian trinkets of the First Dynasty are, of their kind, as artistic 
as anything produced since. The Bible, Homer, end the Greek tragedies 
still appeal to us, after thousands of years. Time has not affected their 
value, though the scientific theories of the generations which produced 
them have long since passed into oblivion. ‘* Whereas science is mental 
restlessness, art is essentially mental repose.” Mr. Temple proceeds 
to analyse the nature of art, adopting for the most part the theory 
of Benedetto Croce that “all art is expression,” and illustratirg it 
vividly from poets and painters so as to show that the definition must 
be extended to include value. The perfect expression of a foolish or 
trivial subject would not, for Mr. Temple, be great art. Incidentally, 
his comments on “ Bishop Blougram’s Apology ” are amusing and 
apposite, Thence we are led on to the meaning of tragedy, and to an 
interesting comparison between the Greek dramatists and Shakespeare. 
In the great Shakespearean tragedies, Mr. Temple maintains, the main 
conflict is not merely wighin the hero’s soul, but it is essentially a struggle 


| of good with good and not of good with evil. For Othello, Macbeth, 


Se 

Hamlet, this is a tenable theory. For King Lear, the passive victim, 
it is not, unless we accept Mr. Temple’s ingenious theory that Cordelia, 
by her proud reticence in the scene where her father rates her, provokes 
the whole tragic business. The author proceeds to generalize :— 

“This, then, is the philosophy of tragedy. Good by its self- 
opposition and essential defect gives occasion to its enemy, evil; in 
the struggle evil is d-stroyed, but much glorious good—all of good 
that is glorious—perishes with it. As we behold, we rejoice in the 
immeasurable greatness of man; we feel terror at the evil and pity for 
the good; and we accept without protest, but not without lament, the 
destruction of so much good by the evil to which it gave opportunity. 
Man is so great in and through the struggle, and good so glorious, that 
we would not have the evil simply abolished; for that would be to 
abolish the struggle, and with it much of the greatness and the glory.” 
This is more subtle than Aristotle's view that tragedy should purge the 
soul by pity and terror, and it foreshadows the author's later treatment 
of that tremendous question, “ The Problem of Evil,” which since this 
war began has exercised men’s minds more insistently than ever. 

In treating of Conduct, Mr. Ter ver a vast field. We are 


specially interested in bis un gness to mark off Politics from Ethics, 
I : 








| with Aristotle. The philos di ction might be thought by 
“the man in the street’ t le. Yet it bas unquestionably 
helped to establish that perverted theory of the State as a supreme 
and non-moral entity which has put the Germans beyond the pale. 
Plato took the safer line in regarding Politics as a branch of Ethics, 
He judged a State by its influence on the individual citizen—not by its 
power or its W valth, but by its capacity of producing g od men, and 


Mr. ‘Temple follows 


‘ Liberty,” which implies not mere freedom 


there can be no better test. this train of thought in 
an excellent chapter on 


from external restraint, but willing submission to discipline in the 
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interests of the community. “ Liberty is control of the parts by the 
whole which they constitute.” ‘In order that there may be real free- 
dom, the Government must be the organ of a genuine moral unit, and 
for this reason frontiers should so far as possible coincide with national 
divisions.” That, we may add, is in bricf the programme of the Allies, 
though we must refrain from enlarging on so suggestive a text. Yet 
Mr. Temple holds that nationalism by itself will not cure the deep-seated 
ills of the world. He quotes Lord Acton’s trenchant remark—delivered, 
indeed, in his earlier years—that “the theory of Nationality is more 
absurd and more criminal than the theory of Socialism,” and looks 
forward to an international organization, to be hastened perhaps by 
the example and assistance of a reorganized British Empire. But he 
sees very clearly the extreme danger of attempting to revive any such 
system as the Holy Alliance, which would “tend to be a conservative 
force, liable to retard legitimate popular aspirations.” There, indeed, 
lies tho peril of Leagues of Peace, failing the common faith which would 
bind the peoples together. Meanwhile, within each community, Mr. 
Temple urges the necessity of a great extension of education. He does 
not spare his criticism of British shortcomings, of our class misunder- 
standings due more to stupidity than to malevolence, of our excessive 
devotion to sport, of our waste of money in giving a bare minimum of 
schooling to the vast majority of children and allowing the bright 
children to leave sooner than the dull ones. But he enters a solemn 
protest against the idea that it will be a “reform” if the schools are 
set to turn out “useful” citizens, good carpenters, bricklayers, and 
so forth, since “the aim of education is primarily spiritual” and true 
liberty is only possible to a rightly educated people. 

Mr. Temple pursues his argument to the close with undiminished 
force. His discussion of “The Problem of Evil” must be carefully 
read. In essence it is an expansion of the Pauline doctrine in the 
Epistle to the Romans; but Mr. Temple brings a fresh mind to bear 
on the perplexing problem, insisting always that if the religious ex- 
planation is an “immense and audacious” assumption, yet “our 
choice is between it and an unintelligible world.” Having thus dealt 
with the fourfold work of the Creative Mind of Man, the author con- 
cludes with a consideration of the coming, progress, and future develop- 
ment of Christianity. It is difficult even to indicate in a review the 
merits of a book so closely reasoned, so full of striking ideas and happy 
phrases, and withal so devout and modest in tone. Mr. Temple's 
essay will repay careful reading and stimulate thought on the greatest 
questions that face mankind. 





A NEW TRANSLATION OF LUCRETIUS.* 
Drrpen in the preface to his translation of Virgil says that, in giving it 
to the world, “he feels like a malefactor making a speech upon the 
gallows ’’ and calls his offence “ sacrilege.” But if to translate Virgil 
be indeed “sacrilege,” it is the poet himself who holds out the tempta- 
tion. Like Horace, who in this respect is irresistible, there is some- 
thing about him which continually allures. He is so visibly an artist 
in the use of words that his skill in the manipulation of them almost 
provokes, although it eludes, rivalry, and each finely wrought phrase 
bears such clear marks of the craftsman’s hand that it seems to suggest 
imitation. But about Lucretius there is something, as it were, solitary 
and inaccessible. Art indeed he has, for there can be no poetry without 
it; but his conspicuous characteristic is native elemental power. No 
one ever wrote verses which convey a like impression of solid strength, 
and which, like his own atoms, may be justly described as aeterna pol- 
lentia simplicitate. His style is monumental, and his words seem to 
be “ graven on tie rock for ever” as something incapable of change. 
The lines, for instance, in which he tells how his great master was 
subject to the common law of death— 

“Tpse Epicurus obit decurso lumine vitae 

Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit, et omnes 

Praestinxit, stellas exortus ut actherius sol ’— 
or those in which he describes the sublimity of his genius— 

“Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, et extra 

Processit longe flammantia moenia mundi 
seom to repel the idle devices of imitative ingenuity. Nor are they 
wholly exceptional lines, but hundreds like them are to be found every- 
where; and not only do they abound in those “ purple passages” 
which have their place in all anthologies, but the marvel is that Lucretius 
exhibits the same power in the whole treatment of his theme. And 
this power belongs not only to his imagination—on which we cannot 
here dwell—but also to his style. Though it is common to say that 
half of him is not poetry at all but mere versified philosophy, the reverse 
is, we think, the truth. Indeed the very fact that his subject-matter 
is so intractable affords the best proof of his power. For could anything 
seem less poctical than the Epicurean atoms? Yet in Lucretius they 
have found their Homer. More minute than the motes in a sunbeam, 
in his verse they have greatness and even majesty. All other things 
change and pass away, but in them alone is the unchangeable and the 
everlasting ; they alone have an “immortal body” and “ eternal single- 
ness"’; without them the foundations of the universe will fail—funditus 
omnis Principio fundamenti natura carebit—while without their clashings 
and leapings apart there would be neither life nor movement, just as 
without their ir variety of shape there could be none of that variety in 
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Lucretius Carus. A Metrical “Translation by W. E. Leoneed, Professor of 
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things visible which results only from the infinite combinations inte 
which they are continually being grouped afresh. And although to 
modern science a theory which even Newton half accepted may seem 
absurd, yet the manner in which Lucretius sets it forth is none the 
less wonderful. To him it is the greatest of themes, and he handles it 
greatly. He never speaks of his atoms otherwise than heroically ; his 
language is always imposing, and yet he never loses that simplicity 
which is the hall-mark of genius. Take for instance these lines in which 
he is illustrating the speed at which atoms move through void by » 
comparison with the speed at which light is diffused at sunrise ;— 
“ Debent nimirum praecellere mobilitate, 

Et multo citius ferri quam -lumina solis, 

Multiplexque loci spatium transcurrere eodem 

Tempore, quo solis pervolgant fulgura caclum.” 
Nothing could bo clearer, simpler, or more dignified. And it is for 
exactly that reason that the translator's task is ef the hardest. For 
there is nothing harder than so to uso plain words that they shall be 
no longer commonplaco ; and to compare these lines with this rendering ~ 
“They must, beyond a doubt, 

ed, and be more swiftly borne 

Than light of sun, and over regions rush, 

Of space much vaster, in the self-same time 

The sun's effulgence widens round the sky ’— 
is to illustrate at once the difference between poetry and verse, and 
between the mastery of speech and its manipulation. 

None the less the present translator has faced a very difficult task 
with much real success, as this purely didactic passage will, perhaps, 
show :— 

“Thus if first bodies be, as I have taught, 

Solid, without a void, they must be then 

Eternal; and, if matter ne’er had been 

Eternal, long ere now had all things gone 

Back into nothing utterly, and all 

We see around from not ing had been born — 

But since I taught above that naught can be 

From naught created, nor the once begotten 

To naught be summoned back, then primal germs 

Must have an immortality of frame ; 

And into these must each thing be resolved, 

When comes its supreme hour, that thus there be 

At hand the stuff for plenishing the world.” 
And it is to Professor Leonard’s credit that he has not published a 
mere volume of extracts. That is the fashionable and easy way to deal 
with Lucretius. But those who only know Lucretius in extracts can 
never understand his greatness. No poet ever had a better right, and 
none certainly ever himself made a more insistent claim, to be read, 
as he can be read here, in his entirety. But there is one point on which 
we can agree neither with Lucretius nor with his translator. The 
poct is never weary of asserting that he alone reveals the true path of 
life, and his translator closes his preface with the words: “ Lucretius 
is indeed a. Voice for these supreme times.” Yet, assuredly, nothing 
could be more false. As a poet Lucretius has hardly a pecr; as a 
teacher he is the very prophet of despair. Faith he has none; his 
gods, if gods he has, are more repellent than devils in their “ everlasting 
carelessness,” and the most godlike thing in men is to be like unte 
them, For consider these lincs :— 


Outstrip in s 


“Sed nil suavius est bene quam munita tenere 

Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena, 

Despicere unde queas alios, passimque videre 

Errare atque viam palantes quaerere vilac, 

Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 

Noctes atque dies niti praestante labore 

Ad summas emergere opes rerumque potiri.” 
No one has ever translated them fitly, and no one ever will, for they 
outrange all imitation. But think how we should stand to-day if our 
sons held it the “ sweetest ” thing there is to “look down” from “ sunlit 
temples. well built and high reared by the learning of the wise” upon 
all the sorrows and the struggles of this troubled world. 





“0. HENRY.”* 
In the training of the fiction-writer to his task, the first essential is 
&® copious experience of life; and few authors have experimented 
in so many and so varied schools as Wiiliam Sydney Porter, better 
known to the English-speaking world as “QO. Henry,” the accepted 
master of the magazine short story. Born in a small country town of 
North Carolina, he became, in turn, assistant behind the counter of 
a drug store, cowboy.on a ranch, bookkeeper to a real-estate firm, 
draughtsman in a land office, caricaturist, reporter and free-lance 
contributor to a newspaper, and paying teller in the First National 
Bank at Austin, Texas. All theso vocations yielded him raw matorial 
for future use ; but from the last alone came the tragedy which clouded 
and transformed his life. He was indicted for misappropriating from 
the bank three sums of money, amounting in all to $1,153. What 
were the actual facts underlying this charge it seems almost impossible 
now to ascertain. Whether, as his biographer stoutly asserts, he 
was absolutely innocent, or whether a certain dreaminess and absence 
of the moncy-sense, characteristic of him to the end of his days, 
may have led him to commit a misdemeanour, real or technical, we 
have not the evidence to decide. Whatever the truth may be, the 
course | he took while the affair was still in 1 suspense was disastrously 
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misjudged. He fled to Honduras, whence he wandered for more than 
a year round the coast of South Amcrica. The dangerous illness of 
his wife recalled him home, and he arrived in time to be with her when 
she died. A few months later he stood his trial, was found guilty, 
and sentenced to five ycars’ imprisonment in the Ohio Penitentiary 
at Columbus. 

His knowledge of pharmacy gave him his first step upwards, for 
he was eppointed night drug clerk to the prison immediately after 
entcring its walls; and he performed his duties so exactly as to gain, 
almost at once, the respect and confidence of the doctor in charge. 
On the latter’s recommendation he was appointed secretary to the 
prison steward, when his Icisure became ampler and his confinement 
little more than nominal. In both positions he was allowed to write 
and sell storics, and it was here that he first adopted his pen-name of 
“OQ, Henry.” Three and a quarter years from the date of his arrival 
he was discharged, twenty-one months being remitted from his sentence 
on account of his uniform good conduct; and he moved, first to 
Vittsburg, then to New York, his beloved ‘* Noisyville-on-the-Hudson,” 
where, after cight ycars of increasing success, he dicd on June 5th, 1910. 
“ The time will come to every human being,” says Dr. Johnson, “ when 
it must be known how well he can bear to die; and it has appeared 
that our author's fortitude did not desert Lim in the great hour of 
trial.” In ‘“O. Henry’s” last words (‘‘'Turn up the lights, I don’t 
want to go home in the dark ”’) there was something of the gaiety and 
courage and instinct for an effective “ curtain” which made his stories 
so remarkable ; something also of the final triviality which prevented 
them from attaining the highest rank. 


Despite Professor Leacock’s strongly expressed opinion to the con. 
trary, we cannot think that his work is destined for immortality. That 
it was vastly superior to the commercial article is beyond question, for 
he had some, if not all, of the notes of genius. On the technical sido 
of his craft he has probably never becn surpassed cither in fertility 
or ingenuity. The original themes on which he wove his stories are 
often of the very slightest description; but give him a mannerism, a 
racial contrast, an inverted proverb, to start with, and his inventive 
opulence would soon clothe it in a wealth of appropriate incident, 
No man, again, knew better how to foreshadow his dénotiment without 
forestalling it. To that, sometimes truly inevitable, sometimes merely 
freakishly whimsical, not uncommonly an intentional anticlimax or 
a problem deliberately left unsolved, everything clse was carefully 
subordinated, His work reminds us of Phil May’s sketches, in economy 
of material and ruthless elimination of the unessential, His action 
never lags unmeaningly. As the story approaches its close, the 
apparently irrelevant delays, the side-issues taken up and dropped 
ostensibly without purpose, suddenly assume a vital importance and 
reach thcir true proportion in the reflected light of the finale. Added 
t» this, his siyle, although bencath criticism from a pedantic point 
of view, was admirably adjusted to tho effect he desired to produce. 
Grammar, to him, was only one way of saying a thing. He had others 
equally eflicient when wanted, for he was a master, and not a servant, 
ef words. Yor two years in Texas his favourite companion was a 
dictionary—which he studied as lovingly as some men study poetry, 
* Bill Nye” and Kipling taught him the advantages of a full technical 


ng 


vocabulary ; and his multiferm experience equipped him with the 
intimate argol of countless trades and callings, from which he could 
always sclect a fresh and piquant phrase to arrest the sluggish attention 
of the reader of the ten-cent magazines. One further distinction, 
although it belongs more to ethics than literature, he was justly proud 
toclaim. “I never wrote a filthy word in my life,” said he, resenting 
an unjust comparison, “and I don’t like to be compared to a filthy 
writer.” He wrote frankly for the market, but he never descended 
to address the baser throng. 

Notwithstanding all these merits, however, his work was designed 
fer popularity, not for permanence. His stories appeal primarily to 
the emotion of surprise, not to the emotion of recognition, and they 
eannot bear the test of re-reading. They are puzzles in essence, and 
@ puzzle once solved is a puzzle no longer. When we have turned 

ver @ page or two memory revives, we remember the finesse on which 
that depends, and our interest vanishes. His characters, too, are but 
shadows. Save perhaps Jeff Peters, the Malapropian Autolycus, 
their photographic fidelity to Nature is only superficial. They have 
no real vitality, and they leave no lasting impressicn on the mind, 
Ask the next of his admirers whom you happen to mect to name half-a- 
dozen characters from his stories and you will find him at a loss 
to name more than one. In the Elizabcthan sense of the word, 
* QO. Henry”? depicted humours, not men. ‘The laboured flippancy of 
his manner Icaves on us the impression that for the most part he was 
content with a momentary illusion of life, and had no interest in pene- 
trating nearcr the soul of his puppets. But to this there is one exception. 
His intense and chivalrous sympathy for the working girl and the 
woman of the underworld crucified for the sins of men preserved his 
work from that cold cruelty which makes some of Maupassant’s 
short stories an insult to our gencral humanity. When he wrote on 
their behalf he wrote keenly and biiterly, and his words were barbed 
with insight and conviction. 

Alike in his merits and defects, “O. Henry” had a strong affinity 
to Eugéne Scribe, tho master-carpenter of the French drama, Scribe 
had the same constructive ability, the same talent for finding neat 








and unexpected solutions to his imbroglios, the same gift of knowing 
what the public wanted almost before it knew itself, the same disregard 
of all that did not make for the immediate appeal. He had sufficient 
wit and humour to keep his audience amused, and sufficient skill in 
character-drawing to make his action scem plausible, More he hardly 
attempted. ‘For a score of years,” says M. Legouvé, his friend end 
collaborator, “he positively held sway over the four principal theatres 
of Paris.” Nor was his success confined to his native country, His 
plays were adapted and performed all over the world. Now, little 
more than half-a-century after his death, they are all forgotten. His 
operatic work alone still holds the boards, for there his consummate 
stage-craft was vitalized by the genius of great composers, But how 
many of the frequenters of Covent Garden could tell, off-hand, who was 
the librettist of Les Huguenots, La Juive, or Fra Diavolo? How many 
of “ The Four Million” will know, in 1957, the namo of the author of 
“A Municipal Report” or “An Unfinished Story” ? 

The present biography, overladen in part with matter not very 
relevant and opinions and criticisms not very inspired, contains, never- 
theless, much that is new to the English reader—practically all, indeed, 
about its subject that the public has any right to know. It includes 
some letters sent by ‘‘O. Henry” to his little daughter when he was 
still in prison, unknown of course to her. When we consider the 
circumstances in which they were written, their affectionate playfulness 
makes them as poignantly touching as any letters we have ever read. 





THE ENGLAND OF SHAKESPEARE.* , 

Mr. DircnFrevp has written a delightful book, and one that will appeal 
alike to students of Shakespeare and to those—and they are many— 
who love to reconstruct in fancy the England of a bygone, and, as 
some maintain, more picturesque, age. At first sight it would seem 
difficult to say anything new in regard to it. All the main 
facts are well known already. But Mr. Ditchficld retells them 
with such enthusiasm and in a setting of evch pleasant anccdote 
and quotation that they must make an appeal of freshness even to 
the mind saturated in seventcenth-century history. There are interest- 
ing chapters on London, the Court, Shakespeare’s home at Stratford 
and the country around it, with notes on some of the villages in “ leafy 
Warwickshire ” that must have been known and visited by the poet. 
Very attractive is the description of ‘* Mansions and Manor Houses” 
and of the “Sports and Pastimes of the People.” From the chapter 
on “Agriculture and Trade” we quote an amusing study of the 
Elizabethan farmer as depicted by John Stephens, a contemporary 
essayist :— 

“A farmer is a concealed commodity. His worth or value is not 
fully known till he be half rotten: and then he is worth nothing. He 
hath religion enough to say, God bless his Majesty; God send peace, 

a] 5 .? J s 9 

and fair weather: so that one may glean harvest out of him to be 
his time of happiness: but the tithe-sheaf goes against his conscience ; 
for he had rather epend the value upon his reapers and ploughman 
than bestow anything to the maintenance of a parson. Ie is sufliciently 
book-read, nay, a profound doctor, if he can search into the diseases 
of cattle: and to forctell rain by tokens makes him a miraculous 
astronomer. ‘To speak good English is more than he much regards ; 
and for him not to contemn all arts and languages, were to condemn 
his own education. The pride of his housckeeping is a mess of cream, 
a pig, or a green goose: and if his servants can uncontrolled find the 
highway to the cupboard, he wins the name of a bountiful yeoman. 
Doubtless he would murmur against the 'Tribune’s law, by which none 
might occupy more than five hundred acres, for he murmurs against 
himself, because he cannot purchase more. To purchase arms (if 
he emulatés gentry) sets upon him like an ague: it breaks his sleep, 
takes away his stomach, and he can never be quiet till the herald hath 
given him the harrows, the cuckoo, or some ridiculous emblem for 
his armoury. The bringing up and marriage of his eldest son, is an 
ambition which afflicts him so soon as the boy is born, and the hope 
to sce his son superior, or placed above him, drives him to dote upea 
the boy in his cradle. ‘To peruse the statutes, and prefer them before 
the Bible makes him purchase the credit of a shrewd fellow; and then 
he brings all adversaries to composition ; and if at length he can discover 
himself in large legacies beyond expectation, he hath his desire. Mean- 
time, he makes the prevention of a dearth his title to be thought a 
good commonwealth’s man. And therefore he preserves a chandler’s 
treasure of bacon, links and puddings in the chimney corner. He is 
quickly and contentedly put into the fashion, if his clothes be made 
against Whitsuntide, or Christmas Day: and then outwardly he 
contemns appearance. He cannot therefore choose but hate a Spaniard 
likewise, and (he thinks) that hatred only makes him a loyal subject : 
for benevolence and subsidies be more unscasonable to him than his 
quarter's rent. Briefly, being a good housekeeper, he is an honest 
man: and so, he thinks of no rising higher, but rising carly in the 
morning; and being up, he hath no end of motion, but wanders in 
his woods and pastures so continually, that when he sleeps, or sits, 
he wanders also. After this, he turns into his element, by being too 
venturous hot, and cold: then he is fit for nothing but a chequered 
grave: howsoever some may think him convenient to make an ever- 
lasting bridge; because his best foundation has been (perhaps) upon 
wool-packs,” 

Particularly enjoyable is Mr. Ditchfield’s description of “ Shakespeare’s 
journey to London,” along the Western route from Shipston, Woodstock, 
and Oxford, a part of which journey he invites us to share in company 
with the poet. Our only regret is that Mr. Ditchficld allows us so 
little time for lingering, and that he takes us no farther than Oxford, 
for, as he admits, “the road is tempting and there are many 


* The England of Shukespeare. By P. H. Ditchfeld. London: Methuen aad 
Co, (Us, net.) 
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attractions.” Included in this chapter is a delightful description of a 
milkmaid written by Sir Thomas Overbury (milkmaids seem likely 
to become the fashion in the present year, and it is as well to have 
the ideal before us) :— 


“ A fair and happy milkmaid is a country wench, that is so far from 
making herself beautiful by art, that one look of hers is able to put 
all face-physic out of countenance. She knows a fair look is but a 
dumb orator to commend virtue, therefore minds it not. All her 
excellencies stand in her so silently, as if they had stolen upon her 
without her knowledge. The lining of her apparel (which is herself) 
is far better than outsides of tissue: for though she be not arrayed 
in the spoil of the silkworm, she is decked in yey o a far better 
wearing. She doth not, with lying long abed, spoil both her complexion 
and conditions. Nature hath taught her too immoderate sleep is rust 
to the soul. She rises therefore with chanticleer, her dame’s cock, 
and at night makes the lamb her curfew. In milking a cow, and 
straining the teats through her fingers, it seems that so sweet a milk-press 
makes the milk the whiter or sweeter; for never came almond glove 
or aromatic ointment on her palm to taint it. The golden ears of 
corn fall and kiss her feet when she reaps them, as if they wished to 
be bound and led prisoners by the same hand that felled them. Her 
breath is her own, which scents all the year long of June, like a new-made 
hay-cock. Sho makes her hand h with labour, and her heart soft 
with pity: and when winter evenings fall —- (sitting at her me 
wheel) che sings a defiance to the giddy wheel of fortune. She dot 
all things with so sweet a grace, it seems ignorance will not suffer her 
to do il, being her mind is to do well. She bestows her year’s wages 
at next fair; and in choosing her garments, counts no bravery in the 
world like decency. The garden and bee-hive are all her physic and 
chirurgery, and she lives the longer for it, She dares go alone and 
unfold sheep in the night, and fears no manner of ill, because she means 
nono: yet to say truth, she is nover alone, for she is still accompanicd 
with old songs, honest thoughts and prayers, but short ones; yet 
they have their efficacy, in that they are not palled with a idle 
cogitations. Lastly, her dreams are so chaste, that sho dare tell them ; 
only a Friday's dream is all her superstition: that she conceals for 
fear of anger. Thus lives she, and ail her care is she may die in the 
spring-time, to have store of flowers stuck upon her winding-sheet.” 





THE RESERVED SACRAMENT.* 
Ma. Freestoxe’s book,' beautifully printed for the Alcuin Club, is an 
historical inquiry into the oustom of reserving the Sacrament during 
the first twelve centuries of the Christian era. The preface is dated by 
the author on Whitsun Eve, 1916; and a note is added to say that ho 
was reported killed on December 14th, while serving as Chaplain to the 
Forces on the Macedonian front, so that he did not see his work in print. 
We cannot but regret that a young scholar of so much promise as the 
book shows him to have been should be lost to the English Church. The 
authorities have been collected with care, and the result is a very inter- 
esting study. The outcome of the investigation is that during the first 
thousand years of the Christian Church reservation was practised only 
for the purpose of communicating the sick. The signs of any devotion 
paid to the reserved elements themselves do not appear until the latter 
part of the eleventh century. Dr. Darwell Stone’s book? is of a different 
character. It is a partisan tract, defending the introduction into 
English churches of the Roman system of devotions to the reserved 
Sacrament. It matters nothing to Dr. Stone that the practices of 
Exposition and Benediction were unknown in Christendom for a thousand 
years, and are still unknown in the Orthodox Church of the East. Still 
less does it matter to him that they were disallowed in the English 
Articles of Religion. He regards them as a perfectly logical and 
allowable development; and so, of course, they are of the Roman 
doctrine of Transubstantiation. But it was this doctrine which the 
English Church repudiated at tho Reformation; not so much as a 
philosophical theory as in its practical outcome of the Adoration of the 
Host; and if this culius is to be once more advocated in the Church of 
England by accredited theologians, the end of that Church is approach- 
ing; for the English nation will treat it with the contempt it deserves. 





THE VOLUNTEER, AND OTHER POEMS.f 
ALL lovers of good poetry will welcome the new edition of Mr. Herbert 
Asquith’s volume of poems, The Volunteer, A considerable number of 
poems writt en or published since the original volume was issued have 
been added. The new poems, indeed, almost outnumber the old, and 
if there is nothing among them which captures the heart and mind 
quite so completely as “‘ The Volunteer” or “The Western Line,” 
ihey reach a very high standard; for example, “On a Troopship, 
1915." Equally striking aro “Soldiers at Peace,” with the noble line 
“Hang high their swords in churches greatly spanned,” and “The 
Fallen Poet.” Tho volume ends with a set of poems grouped under 
the general heading “Fragments.” From these we select for 
quotation “ Fortune of War” :— 

“The far guns boom: shell-struck the church is rolled 

Skyward athunder, dust of rose and gold: 

The staring villa stands. So goes the War : 

The limelight lives: extinguished is the star.” 
Any one who has ever lived at or visited the front will recognize that 
these lines paint in a very striking way some of the grimmest paradoxes 
of the war. Nothing makes one understand more vividly the tragic 


inconsequence of tho front than to see some hideous little French or 
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Flemish villa of the “eighties” or “ nineties” standing up spick and 
span, and “ pricking a Cockney ear,” when close by temple and towers 
have gone to the ground. 

In considering Mr. Asquith’s book it is almost inevilable that ws 
should feel what an appallingly difficult task is the poet's. Beforg 
the war, the world seemed so petty and so material that mon doubted 
whether there were any fit subjects left for the lyre. A man had to 
go to the past for his themes, and that meant metrical scholarship, 
not live poetry. Now tho world is so full of deeds of heroism, of splon- 
dour, and of tragic intent that the singer is bewildered by the vastness 
of his choice, But, after all, that is the fate of alla rtists. With them 
it is always a case of “too much” or “ too little.” 





FICTION. 





SONIA.* 


We are introduced to such a number of people at the boginning of 
Mr. McKenna’s novel and the manner of introduction is so allusiva 
that the effect at first is a little bewildering. Once, however, the central 
figures emerge from the crowd and take on individuality, our interest is 
held, and held strongly, to the end. Mr. McKenna elects to call his 
novel Sonia ; but Sonia Dainton, charming if turbulent, plays in reality 
but a small part in it. The story is mainly concerned with tho doings 
and development of George Oakleigh, who acts as narrator, and his 
two friends, Lord Loring and David O’Rane, from their schooldays at 
Melton—the famous English Public School that stands “like a group 
of temples on a modern Acropolis ’—down to the first years of tho 
Great War. Of the three, O’Rane is easily the most brilliant. The 
illegitimate son of an Irish Peer addicted to Fenianism who was exilod 
from his country and met his doath in the Gracco-Turkish Wars, David's 
early boyhood is spent in tumbling about Europe, acquiring a good 
deal of premature worldly wisdom but never quite losing his ideals, 
At Melton he was thrashed regularly every ten days while a Lower 
boy because he “cut footer.” “I camo here to bo educated,” he 
explained, “‘ not to kick a dime ball about.” The Public School system 
he describes as “ mediaevalism tempered by Jesuitism.” When asked 
why, with his disdain of such an atmosphere, ho elected (apparently 
O’Rane was a free agent and not dependent on the wishes of guardians) 
to become a Meltonian, he replies :-— 

“ T shall stay here till I’m ready for Oxford, and I shall stay at Oxford 

till ’'ve got everything this country can give me. Guess I’ve knocked 
about a bit in my time and somehow I was always on the underneath 
side. Greasy Levantines, Chinese storekeepers, American-German- 
Jews. I'ma bit tired of it. I want to get on top. I've seen English- 
men in most parts of the world—mostly on top—I’m going to join ‘em, 
and get some of my own back grinding other people's faces.” 
His pockets being but poorly lined, O’Rane roplenishes his stores in 
the holidays, both at Melton and Oxford, by acting as a waiter at West 
End hotels or as a steward on ocean liners. His subsequent career is 
meteoric. We see him as it were only in flashes—acting as bear-leader to 
a young Peer, making a world tour and involving himself and his 
charge in racial quarrels in Austria-Hungary ; prospecting for oil in 
Mexico; losing his money during one of the periodic revolutions in 
that country ; starting afresh in Northera Italy, only to lose everything 
once more on the outbreak of the Great War. In the intervals of oil 
speculations he enters British politics, becomes an ardent supporter of 
the Navy League and National Service, and is returned to the Houso of 
Commons in the Conservative interest. The war sees him enlisting as a 
private in the New Army, and he is finally invalided out, having suffered 
the awful agony of crucifixicn at tho hands of the Hun. Broken and 
blinded, he gocs back to Melton as a master. David O’Rane isa brilliant 
conception, and our first fecling is that we would willingly have sacrificed 
much of the political and social history which Mr. McKenna gives us 
through the mouth of George Oakleigh to have seen more of him; but 
perhaps on the whole it is better as it is. Theso dazzling personalities 
do not always come well out of too close an analysis, 

David's intimates, Oakleigh and Loring, though without his brilliancy, 
are none the less very interesting figures, the latter being a particularly 
attractive specimen of what is known as the Public School type. That 
whimsical creature, Burgess of Melton, in his farewell to them at the 
end of their last term, foreshadows their development so well that we 
cannot do better than quote his words—given in tho Biblical style 
affected by him :— 

“¢ Laddies, these partings like me not. I am an old man, broken 
with the cares and sorrows of this world, yet it may be that in this 
transitory life an old man’s counsel may avail you in the dark places 
of the carth. Come to me, laddies, if ye judge not an old man’s arm 
be too weak to help you. At this time and in this place will I say but 
this: . . . Oakleigh, thine heart melteth away and becometh 
water all too easily. Thou hast riches and learning, but little singleness 
of purpose. Not for thee the dust of the arena—thou art too prono 
to hesitate and weigh thy doubt. Best canst thou serve thy neighbour 
by girding on the harness of others; thou hast friends and kinsmen 
in the first places of the Synagogue; succour them.’ Hoe looked at 
Loring, and paused. ‘ Laddie, I could have made of thee a scholar, 
but thou wouldst not. Thou canst be a statesman, but thou wilt not. 
The illusion of a great position surrounds thee, and thou art content, 
to gather in thy vessels of gold and silver, thine ivory and peacocks 
thy choice books and paintings. Anon thou wilt awaken and question 
thyself, saying “* Where have I lived?”’’” 

® Sonis. Ly Stephoa McKeuna, London; Methuca and Co, [6s, uct) 
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But Burgess could not foresee the Great War and the share that Loring 
would have in it. 

The sentimental interest of the book is skilfully sketched i in, but it is 
hardly more than @ sketch ; and the women, despite the constant 
references to them, play a comparatively small part. Again, we 
would gladly have forgone some of the political experiences of George Oak- 
leigh and his exposures of the social vulgarities of the Adolf Erckmann 
ect to have become better acquainted with such attractive people as 
Amy Loring and Violet Hunter-Oakleigh. As for Sonia Dainton, it 
js impossible for us to help fecling that Fate, David O’Rane, and Mr. 
McKenna between them treated her somewhat unfairly, and we are 
convinced that if Mr. McKenna had allowed it, David would easily have 
thrown aside such impedimenta as Tony Crabtree and his like and 
married his lady by special licence. 





Rerapasre Novers.—Behold and See. By Lilith Hope. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—A piteous account of the raiding of a convent in 
Belgium by Germans. The full horror from the point of view of the 
victims of such an outrage has never been more poignantly given. 
The Bird of Life. By Gertrude E. M. Vaughan. (Chapman and Hall. 
6s.)—The story of a modern woman, her marriage, emancipation, and 
final return to her home. The situation, however, is never resolved, 
but is merely interr upted by the outbreak of war.——Come Out of the 
Kitchen : a Romance. By Alice Duer Miller. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
6s.)—A most entertaining little American story of a Southern family of 
young people who let their country mansion with themselves as the 
domestic staff. The young ladies being as beautiful as the day, many 
complications arise which are related with great humour. 








SOME ~ BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Notice in this colum 





n does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


A SIGNPOST TO THE MAGAZINES. 

Tar paper famine makes it impossible for us this month to do anything 
more than put up a signpost to one or two of the articles in the magazines 
which we think may specially interest our readers. Before doing so 
we must say a word on the centenary number of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Blackwood’s first number appeared at the end of a great European war 
but in peace, It reaches its centenary in the midst of a still greater war. 
The wonderful thing about Blackwood is that it has kept its special 
character throughout its hundred years. That is a memorable fact, 
but it is one which may very casily lead to the most jejune and con- 
ventional commentary. Therefore we spare our readers. We simply 
offer our congratulations and salute Maga on its promotion, for 
promotion it must be for a magazine to enter its hundred-and-first year, 
In the present number readers, after they have read Mr. Whibley’s 
retrospect and the “ Noctes Ambrosianae: No. 73,” will, we expect, be 
attracted by “Carry On!” by “The Junior Sub.” Thisinstalment opens 
with a delightful passage about the war custom of never calling a thing by 
its real name. A spade, for example, is officially “‘ Shovels, General 
Service, One.”? Another article that is sure to be widely read is “ Be- 
sieged in Kut—and After.”——In tho Nineteenth Century there is a 
triple article on “ Food and Labour” which is certain to be keenly 
appreciated. Less attractive to the gencral reader, but of course of 
great importance, is “Tho Irish Maze,” another triple article. Mr. 
J. A. R. Marriott, the new M.P. for Oxford City, writes the first article 
on ‘“ The Supreme Issue.”"——We have dealt elsewhere with Professor 
Simpson’s article in the Contemporary. Other articles which are sure 
to be read with interest are Mr. Henry Nevinson’s “ Dayspring in 
Russia,’ Mr. Charles Mallet’s “Value of Parliament” and Miss 
Elizabeth Robins’s “ Conscription for Women.” From Mr. John Harris’s 
“ Germany’s Lost Colonial Empire ” we quote the following :— 








“There are three cardinal facts which should be borne in mind in 

connection with Germany's Colonial Empire. First, almost the entire 
areas of these Colonies are incapable of white colonisation ; secondly, 
and this, I repeat, is of immense political importance, Germany knows 
that without the conquest or the annexation of populous Asiatic or other 
African territories, her Colonics were doomed to ultimate bankruptcy ; 
finally, that the value of any of these Colonies, if they should come 
ander the flag of Engl: and, France, or even Porfagal, would be increased 
tenfold for the simple reason that eithor of these Powers could do what 
Germany cannot—namely, populate them.” 
—— In the Fortnightly Mr. Harris also has an article on “ General Botha,” 
and Mr. J. A. R. Marriott writes on “ English History in Shakespeare.” 
The magazine opens with a double-barrelled article on “ Our Euca- 
tional Future.’ Lord Bryce writes on the worth of ancient literature 
to the modern world, and Mr. Wells puts the case against the classical 
languages, Lord Bryce’s article is well worth reading, and even if it 
does not wholly convert, it will delight all lovers of good literature and 
of history. We quote his concluding paragraph :— 

“To carry in our minds such pictures of a long-past world and turn 
back to them from the anxieties of our own time gives a refreshment 
of spirit as well as a wider view of what man has been, and is, and may 
be hereafter. To have immortal verse rise every day into memory, to 
recall the sombre grandeur of Aeschylus and the pathetic grandeur of 
Virgil, to gaze at the soaring flight and many-coloured radiance of 
Pindar, to be soothed by the sweetly flowing rhythms of Theocritus, 
what an unfailing delight there is in this! Must not we who have know a 
it wish to hand it on and preserve it for those who will come after us ?” 








Though we are no friends of those who condemn our boys to the arid mazes 
of the Greek and Latin grammars, that was very much what we ventured 
to say in our recent article on “‘ The Consolations of the Classics.” 
The National Review remains true to type, and hits a good many 
heads with its shillelagh in the editorial pages. This magazine, however, 
hardly requires a fingerpost from us. An interesting article is that by Mr. 
Hudson on “ The Misused Potato.” ‘ The End of the Fisher Legend,” 
by a Naval Correspondent, will of course be read by all who love contro- 
versy. There is a map to illustrate the submarine blockade which 
deserves careful study, for it brings home the tremendous task under- 
taken by the German Admiralty, 











Messrs. Nelson send a new batch of their attractive reprints, including 
Mr. John Buchan’s Salute to Adventurers, Mr. Arnold Bennett’s Old 
Wives’ Tale, Sir A. Conan Doyle’s Rodney Stone (1s. net each), Miss 
Beatrice Grimshaw’s From Fiji to the Cannibal Islands and Mr. Birrell’s 
Self-Selected Essays (1s. 3d. net each), a second volume of the comedies 
of Marivaux in their “ Edition Lutetia” and Castello Branco’s Amor 
de Perdicién, a well-known Portuguese novel translated into Spanish 
(1fr. 25c. each)—a varied set of readable little books for the train or the 
trenches, 





A List of English Clubs in 1917. By E. C. Austen-Leigh. (Spottis- 
woode, Ballantyne, and Co, 45s.)—Over four thousand English clubs 
in all parts of the world are noted in the new edition of this well-known 
little book. As enemy countrics are naturally omitted, we miss the 
English golf club at Baghdad, which will doubtless be reconstituted 
forthwith. English clubs abound in the United States and are to be 
found in the chicf cities of South America, though not, we regret to 
see, at Bogota or La Paz. ‘There are four in the Philippines and 
two in Siam ; nearer home we note the Algiers golf club in the “‘ Chemin 
Schakspeare.” 

The Middle Group of American Historiazis. 
millan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—This is a readable account of the “ pre- 
scientific” historians, as the author calls them, who made history 
popular with the American public and profitable for themselves. Jared 
Sparks, Washington’s biographer; George Bancroft, who wrote a 
voluminous and uncritical history of the United States; Prescott ; 
Motley ; and Peter Force, who compiled a documentary history of the 
Revolution, are described and assessex . in a distinctly critical spirit. 
Mr. Bassett, in dealing with Prescott and Motley, cannot forbear, 
however, to praise their “‘ careful mastery of the arts of narration, 
and to hint that modern American historians, scholarly and conscientious 
as they are, ought to write better. Dulness is a fatal sin, for an historian 
or for any other writer. 


By J. S. Bassett. (Mac- 


Pitman’s Business Man's Guide. By J. A. Slater. (Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.)—A large amount of commercial and legal 
information is to be found in this bock, which is arranged in the form of 
a dictionary. One interesting article headed “Commercial Products” 
deals with many familiar and unfamiliar things, but under the head of 
“Soy ” it describes the sauce made from the soya bean without men- 
tioning the tremendous commercial importance which this bean has 
acquired in recent years as a cattle-food, much to the benefit of 
Manchuria, Byron was the first, and possibly the last, poet to pus 
soy into his line. In “ Beppo,” while dealing with Lent, he mentions 
that fish must not be served with sauces that have meat in them, and 
wonders how hard this is for 

“Travellers accustom’d from a boy 
To eat their salmon, at the least, with soy.” 
Did Byron think that soy was an animal product, or was he merely 
assuming a meat stock foundation ? 

British Wild Flowers. By W. Graveson. (Headley Brothers. 
7s. 6d. net.)—As our gardens are to be devoted to potatoes and swedes, 
Mr. Graveson’s book is a welcome reminder that, war or no war, there 
will be plenty of wild flowers. He estimates, after long experience, 
that he has found six hundred and twenty species, exclusive of sedges, 
grasses, and ferns, between January and October, and that seventy 
per cent. of these grow near his Hertfordshire home, His pleasant 
chapters, admirably illustrated with drawings by Mr. J. Wood and 
with photographs, describe his flower hunts month by month, mostly 
within reach of London, but with excursions to the South Downs, the 
Highlands, and elsewhere. He is not too severely technical, and likes 
to refer to Gerarde’s Herball and to the poets, as a flower-lover should. 


Gladstone’s Speeches : Descriptive Index and Bibliography. By A.T. 
Bassett. (Methuen and Co, 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Baszett has compiled 
an invaluable supplement to Lord Morley’s Life of Gladstone, com- 
prising an index to his speeches from June 3rd, 1833, to May 4th, 1897, 
and a bibliography of his writings, which are far more numerous than 
we had supposed. His maiden speech in the House was a defence of 
the management of his father’s slave plantation in Demerara; bis 
last public speech was delivered at Hawarden and dealt with the con- 
dition of the clergy. The index is briefly annotated and gives the 
length of each speech, Fourteen of the most notable orations aro 
reprinted in full, with useful introductions by Mr. Herbert Paul, They 
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include his attack on Palmerston's foreign policy (1850), his denun- 
ciation of the Treaty of Berlin (1878), and his famous opening speech 
in the Midlothian campaign of 1879, expressing a detestation of the 
Turk which every one now shares. His first Budget speech and his 
specch introducing the first Home Rule Bill are of much historic interest ; 
his closely reasoned argument (of 1863) for the taxation of charities, 
which failed to convince the House, exhibits Gladstone as a most skilful 
and ingenious debater. As Lord Bryce says in a preface that is all 
too concise, the power of Gladstone’s oratory cannot be fully appre- 
ciated in the printed text ; yet the specches all read well, and will recall 
to many of us the old man eloquent who charmed three gencrations 
with his wonderful gift of oratory, whether they agreed with his policy 
or not. 





The Art of @. F. Munn. By Margaret Munn and Mary Cabot. (New 
York: Dutton and Co. $2°25.)—G. F. Munn’s career as an artist was 
eut short by an illness which he survived for twenty years, but which 
seoms to have taken away his power of painting, and his friends were 
left with the conviction that the painter's talents had not arrived 
at their full. To judgo by tho black-and-white reproductions in the 
volume before us, the technical equipment was greater than were the 
purely artistic qualities. This may have been because Munn was work- 
ing at a time—the “seventies” and “ eighties”°—when realism and 
the material side of things were the preoccupation of the moment. ‘The 
powers of representation are considerable, but the evidences of creative 
design are not conspicuous. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 
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Ansted (A.), A Dictionary of Sea Terms, cr Svo................ (J. Brown) net 5/0 
Applin (A.), His Mexican Wife, cr 8VO .........0ceeeee (Ward & Lock) net 5/0 
Ashbee (C. R.), The American League to Enforce Peace (Allen & Unwin) net 2/6 
Ashby (A. W.), Allotments and Sinall Holdings in Oxfordshire, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/0 

tes (FE. Katherine), Our Living Dead, 18mo............ (Routledge) net 26 
Rerenson /B.), Venetian Painting in America: the Fifteenth Contury (G. Bell) net 12/6 
Tiindloss (H), Carmen’s Messenger, cr 8vO............ (Ward & Lock) net 65/0 
Brooke (R.), Selected Poems, 18mo............ (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 3/6 
Burgin (G. B., The Puller of Striugs, er Svo............0..6. (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Buswell (1L..), Ainbulance No. 10: Personal Letters fromthe Front (Constable) net 3/6 
Viutier (W. F. T.), Confiscation in Lrish History, 8vo............ (Unwin) net 7/6 
Calvert (A. F.), The Cameroons, cr 8v0O.............065 ..(Laurie) net 6,0 
Classen (E.), Lectures on Style and Composition, cr 8vo ........ (Macmillan) 8/6 
Cocking (W. C.), The Calculations for Stecl Frame Structures, cr &vo 

(Scott & Greenweod) net 6/0 
Cook (A. H.), The Happy Warrior, and other Poems, 18mo...... (G. Bell) net 26 
Cox (J. C.), Bench Ends in English Churches, 8vo.... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Dawson (Capt. A. J.), For France, 8vo............ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Deason (U.), A Hostage in Germany, cr 8v0.............006 (Constable) net 3,6 
Dunkley (W. G.), The Design of Machine Elements, Vols. I.-II., cr 8vo 
(Scott & Greenwood) each net 4/0 
Dunlop (T.), The Diffidence of Faith, cr 8vo................ (A. Elliot) net 3:6 
Tee Gee. Te TEGO, GF OPO. ccc ncurcecesiccdces cure (Heinemann) net 6.0 
Engiand’s Financial Supremacy, trans, from Frankfurter Zeituag(Macmillan) net 3/0 
Farley (A.), Letters to My Nephew, cr 8vo ....(Harrap) net 6/0 
Fisher (Dorothy Canfield), Self-Reliance, cr 8vo... (Constable) net 46 
Fletcher (J. 8.), The Perilous Crosswaya, cr 8vo .. (Ward & Lock) net 59 
Garstin (C.), Vagabond Verses, cr 8vo.......... (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 2/6 
Gephart (W. F.), Principles of Insurance: Vol. 1., Life ; Vol. II., Fire, er 8vo 
(Macmillan) each net 6/6 
Gibbs (G.), Paradise Garden, cr 8vo...... POSeCcececcscccescceces (Appleton) 6/0 
Gilmore (inex Haynes), The Ollivant Orphans, er 8vo........ (Methuen) net 5/0 
Gosse (F.), The Life of Algernon Charles Swinburne, 8vo....(Maemillan) net 10/6 
Gould (F. J.), British Education after the War, cr 8vo.......... (Watts) net 2/6 
Grahame-White (C.) and Harper (H.), Air Power: Naval, Military, Commer- 

CE, BED cacdedetasededies de datdscecdedissese ++++-(Chapman & Hall) net 7/6 
Grant (M.), The Passing of the Great Race, 8vo............6. (G. Bell) net 84 
Graveson (W.), British Wild Flowers, their Haunts & Associations (Headley) net 7/6 
Hales (A. G.), MeGlusky’s Great Adventure, cr 8vo..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Halifax (R.), He Looked in My Window, er 8vo.... (Chatto & Windus) net 50 
Hamilton (E. W.), The Soul of Ulster, er 8vo...... (Huret & Blackett) net 2/6 
Mayward (F. I1.), Professionalism and Originality, 8vo.. (Allen & Unwin) net 60 
Herron (G. D.), The Menace of Peace, cr 8vo........(Allen & Unwin) net 2/6 
BM (H.), The Broken Seal, CF SvO......cccccccccccese (Ward & Lock) net 5/0 
Hill (J. A.), Psychical Investigations, 8vo............ccceeees (Cassell) net 6/0 
Howarth (Sir H. H.), The Golden Days of the Early English Church, 3 vols., 

FD ac ccccecereccecccccccscescccceseccccecececes (J. Murray) each net 12.0 
Hulston (Ethel), Prudence Says So, cr 8vo........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5.0 
Humphreys (A. L.), A Handbook to County bibliography (Humphreys) net 21,0 
Kernahan (C.), In Good Company : Recollections of Swinburne, &c. (J. Lane) net 50 
Kerraish (Jessie Douglas), Miss Haroun Al-Raschid (Hodder & Stouzhto2) net 5/6 
Kipling (R.), A Diversity of Creatures, 8vO .............000 oe (Macmillan) 6/0 
Kaibbs (H. H.), Sundown Slim, cr 8vo...... Hodder & Stoughton) net 6,0 
Le Queux (W.), The Devil's Carnival, cr 6vo..,.........(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
lett (S. J.), Russian Verbs Made Easy, Svo.............. (Routledge) net 26 
McKay (W.D.), The Royal Scottish Academy....... énnenes (MacLchose) net 42/0 
Macklem (S.), The Death of Stephen, and other Sermona, cr 8vo (R. Scott) net 2/5 
Maniates (Bello K.), Amarilly of Cloties-Line Alley (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6.0 
Mason (J. L.), Experimental Building Science, Vol. 1. (Camb. Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Minot (L.), The War Rallads of, cr 8vO .......ccccccccececs (Simpkin) net 3,6 
Moore (©. Hi.), The Religious Thought of the Greeks from Homer tothe Triumph 

Ce ere (Oxford Univ. Press) net 86 
Moore (Edith Mary), Teddy, R.N.D., er 8vo ........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Naville (E.), The Text of the Old Testament, roy 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 3.0 


New Careers for Women : est Positions, and How to Obtain Them (Newnes)net $6 

















Newton (The Lady), The House of Lyme, 8vo............ (Heinemann) net 21/0 
Nursing Adventures, by a I’. A. N. Y. in lrance, cr 8vo.... (Heinemann) net 3° 
Palmer (W. 8.), Providence and Faith, er 8vo........ ..(Maemillan) net 2.6 
Parr (Major-Gen. Sir H. H.), Recollections and Correspondenes, 8vo (Unwin) net 15.0 
Vaynter’s System of Poultry- Rearing, or £500 a Year from Hens....(Newnes) net 3/6 
Pearson (A. C.), The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. from the Papers of R.C. Jebb * 
and W. G@. Headilam, 3 vols, 8vo .............. (Camb. Univ. Press) net 45/0 


Pearson (W. W.), Shantiniketan: the Bolpur School of Rabiudranath Tazore, 

OF Bearer suetnnesacoseccccecoccesectoccenseneseecscs (Macmillan) net 
Peddie (J. T.), A National System of Economics, cr 8vo (Univ. of Load. Press) net 
Yoore (Lady), An Admiral’s Wife in the Making, 1860-1903 (Smith & Elder) net 
Powell-Owen (W.), Dog Keeping on Common-Sense Lines, 8vo....( Newnes) net 
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Price (J. M.), Six Moaths on the Italian Front, 8vo....(Chapman & Hall) net 10 6 
Pym (T.) & Gorton (G.), Papers from Pieardy by ‘I'wo Chaplaias (Constable) net 4/6 
Russian Realities and Problems, ed. by J. D. Dutt, cr 8vo (Cam). Univ. Press) net 60 
Selver (P.), Modern Russian Poctry, cr 8vO...........0000: (Routledge) net 2/6 
Shaw (T. R.), The Driving of Machine Tools, er Svo....(Scott & Greenwood) net 40 
Simonis (H.), The Street of Ink: an Intimate History of Journalism (Cassell) net 7/6 
Smith (Sir F. E.), The Destruction ot Merchatit Ships under International Law 
ct BVO...... CEPORESSP E60 40005000040600556666504086060 6006088 (Dent) net 4/6 
Snlth (W. H.), A Guide to Draughtsmanship, er 8vo............ (Spon) net 2/6 
Spencer (F. A. M.), Human Ideals, 8v0............cccccccecees (Unwin) net 6,0 
Stallard (Mrs. Arthur), The Ford, cr 8vO ...........cccceceececees (Nash) net 6/9 
Btrahan (J.), Life of Rev. Prof. A. B. Davidson (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Swope (H. y ry the German Empire, in Third Year of War (Constable) net 6.0 
Tar Uda New Ideals ia Business, cr Svo ............(Macmilian) nes 7/6 





ey Visions: Next Steps in the National Mission, ed. by ¥F. I. Boyd 
CE BVO ccccccccccccscccves Heer eeerereeesereeeescesenss (Mowbray) net 8% 

Thompson (D’A. W.), On Growth and Form, 8vo (Camb. U 

Thurston (E. T.), Enchantment, cr 8vo . i sees § oe ae — . ‘cn 4 
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Ticknor (Caroline), Poe’s Helen, cr SvO ..........cceceeees. (J. Lane) net 6/9 
Tracy (Marguerite) and Boyd (Mary), Painless Childbirth, 8vo (Heinemann) net 7/6 
Tynan (Katharine), Kit, Cr BVO.......eeeeeeeeeeeeee-(Smith & Elder) net 6/0 
Wee Ch Gime Bled, GP BW oc cccccicccéccctcccctsccaes ++++.(J. Lane) Hy 
Waddington (S.), Some Views Respecting a Future Life, er 8vo..(J. Lane) net 36 
Washburn (S8.), The Russian Offensive, 8vo ...........eeeee0- (Constable) net 7/4 
Webster (H. K.), The Real Adventure, cr 8VO ...........0005% (Constable) net 510 
Wentworth-James (Gertie de §.), The Man Market, er 8vo..(Laurie) net 2/8 
Wenn (BE. A.), Electric Heating, BVO ....ccccccccce coccccccccse (Spon) net 10 6 
Williamson (C. N. and A. M.), The Cowboy Countess, er 8vo ....(Methuen) net 92 6 
Wills (G. S. V.), Practical Physies aud Specific Gravities (with key) (Wills) net 3 
Woolf (£. A.), A Modern Spanish Grammar, cr 8vo ............ (G. Bell) net 3 
Woolwich Mathematical Papers for Admissioa into the | - andthe R.M.C ; 
BPP ME Us nbn os ccanecusesuekecsenss $46645606560 +++ (Macmillan) net 60 


Young (R. B.), The Banket : a Study of the Auriferous Conglomerates of the 
Witwatersrand and the Associated Rocks, 8vo ....(Guraey & Jackson) net 8/@ 


LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


4 MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FoR 


OLD RED TILES 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON, 














DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
wiil enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
immediate expense. 

Write at once to your Agent, or to 


142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. 1. 








ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR 


Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Tievents Scurf and Baldness. 

bizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’s, 67 Harrow Garpsen, LONDON, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L™° 


473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ARE SELLING THEIR PRESENT STOCK OF 
CARPETS, WALLPAPERS AND FURNISHING FABRICS 
AT 25% TO 60% LESS THAN PRESENT PRICES 
FOR CASH. Tel.: GERRARD 3509. 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


An Inexpensive and Permanent Cure. 
_ need not suffer from F you persist in the treat- 

Rheumatism, Gout, ment daily for a little 
Sciatica, or Lumbago. Droit- while, the Uric Acid from 
wich Brine Crystals, dissolved which your troubles arise will 
:» the hot water of your bath, | be dissolved, and y our remedy 
a = ete : | will be permanent. The con- 
will instantly relieve you from wenlenee andl esencear of the 
your pain. Just think how | cure is manifest to all, and the 








sweet will be releaso from erystals are recommended by 
torture ! doctors everywhere. 

SEND TO-DAY FOR A TRIAL BAG TO 
WESTON &WESTALL,Ltd. (Oopt. 29a), 16 Zastchoan, London, &.0G., 


who deliver Cacriagg Psid a 23 ths. Bry for 23. 64. to any 
address in Great Britain. 





DENT’S WATCHES ANDGLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition, The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
~— Compasses. 

EW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd. 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.G. 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


IRISH 











Samples and illustrated list post free 
COLLARS 
asestien the Ling and Cucen & SH { RTS 


in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


+A Apseotniment to thetr 
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HE MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD one 
red to receive Loans of £20 and upwards, as may be agreed u 
on the security of their BONDS, at Interest at the rate of £5 103. Od. per cen am, 
annum, payable half-yearly. for periods as may be arranged. Communications 
be addressed to A. DRANF LELD, Treasurer, Dock Offic se, Liverpool. 
ALFRED CHANDLER, 


_ Dock Office, Liverpool. General Manager and Secretary. _ 


“APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 


TV RB POO & COLLE@GE. 
The Council are desirous of electing a PRINCIPAL to supply the Vacancy 
caused by the resignation of the Rev. Canon J. B. Lancelot, M.A. He should bea 
Clergyman of the Church of England, in Priest’s Orders and M.A. at least of ons of 
the Universities of the United Kingdom.—Further information may be obtained from 
the SECRETARY, Liverpool College, Sefton Park Road, Liverpool, to whom 
applications for the appointment should be sent on or before the 30th April. 
GEORG EH. DAYSON, Sec rotary. 


—_———_ 4 7 vr r 
7PHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TR -AINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD WEATH, KENT. 

The Committee of Management invite apptications for the post of PRINCIPAL 
of the College. The essential qualifications are those that are required for the Principal 
of any Women’s College or School of high standing, and candidates need not necessarily 
have undergone te chnical physical training themselves. The Principal has ths 
general direction of the whole College, which compiises a highly qualified resident 
staff responsible to her for the physic al training of the students, a visiting staff, seventy 
resident students, and the domestic staff, Jady housekeeper and secretary. The 
salary proposed is £500 per annum, together with board and residence. The persoa 
appointed must take up her duties: in September, 1917, or earlier if possible.—Applica- 
tions, accompanied by three testimor tials and three references, should be sent S the 
College addressed to the HON. SECRELARY, Committee of Management, not later 
than “Tuesday, April 24th. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
MUNICIPAL HIG 3 SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
WANTED for SEPTEMBER TERS - 
(1) A FORM MISTRESS to te: “- some Classics. 
(2) A FO wt a to teach French in the Middle School (Phonetics 
sscutial) 
Degree or equivalent, training, and experience essential In both cases. 
(3) A GEOGRAPHY MISTRESS. Degree or equivalent, a geography diploma, 
and training and experience essential. 
Salary In each case rising from £110 to £140 by annual increments of £10. Higher 
—_ salary for experienced Mistresses. 
Apply, stating subsidiary subjects, and whether able to help with games, to the 
HEAD- MUISTRE: $8, Linton Lodge, Prestonkirk, LK. Lothian, by April 20th. 
J. G. TAYLOR, Secretary. 


















L° ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Applications are Invited for the w rder- mentioned positions at the Paddington and 
Maida Vale High School :— 

(4) A MATITEMATICS MISTRESS. 
(4) A FRENCH MISTRESS. 

For each of the above-named positions a University Degree or its equivalent Is 

essential. 

(c) A full-time DRILL MISTRESS. 

Minimum com: g salary of (a) and (6) £120, rising by £10 annually to £220. 
Balary of (c) £150 a ye ar ‘Axe ! 

Apply to the EDUCATION Of FICER (TT 43), Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C.2 (stamped, addressed foolscap envelope neces sary). A form giving 
particulars wi ill then be sent. Form must be returned by 11 a.m. on a April, 1917. 
Canvassing disualifies. JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council, 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


The Council invites applications for ‘employ ment as ASSISTANT ORGANISERS 
of Children’s Care Work. Candidates shic vuld have had consi: ong experience in 
social work with special reference to children and should possess organising ability. 
The salary of an Assistant Organiser on the permanent staff commences at £100 a year, 
rising by yearly increments of £6 to £130 a year. ‘The rate of pay of a temporary 
Aasistant Organiser is 42 a week. Assistant Organisers (permanent and temporary) 
are also now paid war wages of 5s. a weck cach. 3 : ) 
temporary employment. Apply for form to the CLERK of the COUNCIL, County 
Hall, Spring Gardens, 8.W.1. Enclose stamped, addressed envelope. Forms must 
be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 16th April, 1917. Persous already in 
the Couucil’s service may apply. Canvassing disqualifies. 

JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
TINHE DEVON VOLUNTARY ASSOCTATION for the Care of 
the Mentally Defective invite applications for the position of their ORGANISING 
SECRETARY at a salary of £1: 30 per annum, with out-of-pocket expenses in addition. 

Applications, stating age, expericnee of thia type of work, «c., to be sent to the 
undersigned not later than the 16th — 1917. BRIAN 8. MILLER, 

The Castle, Exeter, 28t! March, 1917 lion. Secretary. 


YENIOR MODERN LANGUAGE MASTER (44), thoroughly 
b competent in French and German, wants change. Can consider only a post 
in which serious work is to be done, mainly oral, and by “ reform ’ methods. Salary 
not le33 than £390, non-res., or equiva 30x 799, Spectator, 1 Wellington St., W.C. 


Ss" HILD’S TRAINING COLLEGE, DURHAM. — English 

LECTURER required in Se pteinbe r. Degree and Training essential. Salary 
£110, resident with Board and Laundry. Churehwoman.—Apy lie ations to be sent 
before M: ay 15th to the PRINCIPAL, from whom ft irther partic uli irs may be obtained, 


© A Rr E E R S.« 

WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are urgentiy needed. 
Kead “ CAREERS,” and prepare for work. andbook giving detailed Informa- 
tion as to present openings for educated wom 1s. 6d.; post free Ls, 10d.— 
Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princ ces Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
SS 





























LECTURES, &o. 
U SiveRrsity COLLEGE, 


Tialls of Residence : 
Wantage Hall (Men) St. Andrew's Tlall (Women). 
St. Patrick’s Hall (Men). We es Hall (Women). 
St. George’sa Hostel (Woinet 

The College provides courses in L otters, Science, Agriculture, Dairying, Horticul- 
ture, Fine Art, Handicrafts, Music, Commerce, and Domestic and other Technical 
Subjects. Students are prep: are ud for London University Degrees and for Coliege and 
other Diplomas and Certificates. 

SCHOLARSHIPS IN ARTS, SCIENCE, AGRICULTURE, FINE ART AND MUSIC. 

An Examination for one St. Andrew's Hall Scholarship (of £40 per annum open to 
women) and one Minor Open Scholarship (entitling to re ‘mission of the tuition fee of 
£20 per annum for Arts or £24 om annum for Science or Agriculture) will be held 
at the C lege on June 5 to 8, 191 Candidates must pass or obtain exemption from 
the London Matriculation Fixamination before September, 1917, and must bo pre- 
pared to read for a London Degree in Arts, Science, or Agriculture. Entries must be 
sent in by May 15, 1917 

AnOpen Scholars chip in Fine Art, of £30 per annum, and the Charlotte Beet Scholar- 
ship in Fine Art, of £19 per annum, will be offered for competition in June, 1917, 
Entries must be sent in by June 20, 1917. 

An Examination for one or more Scholarships In Musie, each of about £26 per 
annum, will be held at the College on July 12, 1917. Candidates must offer Singing, 
Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, Violonc: lo, oc Organ as a principal subject. Lntries 
must be sent in by June 28, 1917. 

The above-mentioned Scholarships are tenable at the College for not more than 
three years from October, 1917, and (with the e xception of the St. Andrew's Hall 
Scholarship) are open to men and women.—Further particulars of the Scholarships, 
and Prospectuses of the Colle ge, may be obtained from the Reyistrar, 
Valversity College, Reading. WRANCIS H. WRIGH 2, Registrar, 


READING. 



















SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STU DIES, | 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 
RIENTAL LANGUAGES AND RELIGIONS. 
The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on APRIL 30th. 
Instruction is given in the principal languages of the East and of Africa, and os 
Oriental and African Religions and Customs. 
E. DENISON ROSS, Director. 


For particulars apply to i. DES 
COLLEGE FOR 





HWE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING 

WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by ths Board of Education as a 
Training Collegs for Secondary ‘Yeachers, Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridgs; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Courss includes preparation for the Cambridgs Teachers’ Cer- 
tiflcate (Tacory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londosa 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambri Students 
are admitted in January end in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarsh!ps, bursaries, and loas 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge, 
[aE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 

COLLEGE, DAR TFORD HEATH, KENT. 
‘Trustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon, WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Kt» Hun. Dr. CHRISTOPHEB 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
Acting Principal : 

Miss H. C. GREENE, 

\ at ge y $ 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The Colle - was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
fa the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy 'ocality close to Dartford Heath. The Course beglus is 
October. —Further particulars’ cn application to the SECRE TARY. 

COLLEGE. 


NOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING 
i President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principalsk—A. ALEXANDER 
F.R.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff cousists of Medical Lecturers an 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Veachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnartics. Hcalth Students received in residence. Medical supervisiou, 

References pene to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, ths Hea, 
and k Kev. - Lyttelton, b. + —F¥urther particulars eat the SECRETARY. 


NG@S SWEDIS!i SYSTE 
\HE BEDFORD 











PHYSICAL TR ‘ALNING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Pedford.—lrincipal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become ‘Icachers.of Gyinestica in Colleges and Schools, 
The course of training extends over 2 ycars, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, , SEES Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacroase, Cricket, : 


A acc 1BEL EDUCATIONAL INSET it TE, COLET GARDENS, 
] 





WEST KENSINGTON, Train ing College for pean. Chairman : Rt, 
on. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: ‘Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A. —For information oon erniog Scholarships and Loas 
Fund, apriy to the Princi pal, Miss FE. LAW R EN 
“MARDENING FOR WOMEN. Emsontially prac ‘tical TRAIN- 
ING tosuit present crisis. Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture ; fruit gre | 
and jam making. Healthy outdoor ‘life. Individual consideration. Long or shor 
courses, 
Illustrated prospectus of W. B. RIDLEY, Ud'more, near Rye, Sussex. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Weolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matrio, 
and other Exams. large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 
House, Manor Koad. Kournemouth. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
NOTICE 
St MONICA’S, BURGH HEAT H, TADWORTH, SURREY, 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BDERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have opened 
VILLA Ste. MONIQUI 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, §.E.R.), asa 
HOUSE for FRENCH and for TRAINING * PRACTIOAL 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEME P 
for Eight to Ten Elder Girls, under their personal ‘upervision and control. 
ONLY FRENCH SPCKI 
For prospectus and details apply :—The Priucij pals, ‘St. Monica's, Burgh Heath, 
een enn lll I ate I RT eet i, Pea i ‘ 
ee? MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newm 
ham College (Historical ‘ripos) end ef the Maria Grey ‘Training College. 
Tel. 470 Harrow. 


H “i. £° 2... 2.8 a. ae 
OXHEY LANK, WATFORD, 


Principal—Mis3 WALLL3. 

Private Residential Seno! for tiirla. ‘Tele. “ Watfor!? 614.” 
QDGBASTON HIGH SCHOUL FORK GIRLS, 
—_ 84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGITAM. 

Head-Mistress—Mias G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universiti:3; Leaving Se rome p. 
DOMESTIC SCLENCE DEPARTMENT 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 

. BOARDING HOUSES 
Trospectus from tho HEAD -MISTRE $3. 


(HE GRANGE, BUXTON.- School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 





——— 








Limited, 





Thorough general education, with great anente ~ to health. ider girs 
may specialise in Art, Musi “iter: iture, or Langu New Do tic Science 
= for girls over 18. Te Courts and field for Mockey and Chick %. Prep. 


ni ‘ 
for Exams. Principals, the Mi soa DODD : 
( UEENWOOD, EASTBOGURNE,— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Mi JOUNS, M.A., Lond, (Girton 

Coliege).—First-rate Modern Education. Pre tl) b allt for a School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimimiag, 
ac. Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. Summer Term begits May Ord, 1017. 

{ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 

J COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIR 1S.— jiouse in grounds on edge of Moorland, 
between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. : 

Principal—Miss H. T. NEILL, M.A. (Vict.), Class Tripos (Camp.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—-Prospectus on application 


T.-COL. and MRS. H. BONHAM-CARTER (Wester! ham, 
4d Kent) desire to recommend, personally or otherwise, THE HILL s¢ One 1, 
WESTERHAM, Principals Miss MACKINTOSH and Miss CROSL AND, | where their 
daughter has been, as a boarder, for more than six years, for girls of eight years old 
and over. 
4 fe SENCH SCHOOL. — Mile. EXPULSON, 1 peining Park 
Gardens, Hampstead, N.W., receives a few gir rls of good family, prevented 
st finishing their education abroad. © nly Freach spokea. Bpec ial ‘ad vantages 
for Music and accomplishments, Home lile, outdoor games, Kucellent relereaces 
in England, 
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ORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
omg ee CUMBERLAND. 

Mountain and sea alr, dry, brac and sunny. The aim ts to give a sound 
elucation to girls on public Lm ines, One of the four houses ~ set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
good playing field.—-Ilustrated prospectus on application ‘to HEA D-MISTRESS. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. N. | DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses = ee BUX, MA. 
Good modern education; coun life. New buildings; grounds of "12 ‘acres. 
Healthy situation; high position, Fees from 60 guineas. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE (University 0 of London).—Principal, 

Miss A. DE SELINCOUR Students prepared for the Arts and 

Science Degrees of the University of London; also for the Archbishop’s Diploma 
fa Theology. Fees.—Resident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 30 guineas 
a year. A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year will be offered 
for competition at an examination to be held early in May, 1917.—For Calendar 
end further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hamp- 


stead, N.W. “4 ae as 
“ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
School for Girls. Principal, Miss 


ag eet Ral ee sa Boardl 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern ng 
ppecial attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils pre 

advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. ealthy. atin 


8 a SET Sa a TEA Sate ee aed 
FELTI X 8s C HOOL, 
18) 




















S - 
SOUTHWOLD. 
: Head-Mistreas—Miss L. SILCOX,. 
oie ___Next Term, May Ist to July 3ist, 
rIvVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School! of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Irecing alr from Downs and ssa. A third house has just been opened for 
elder girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science. 


VE =e DALE SCHOOL, BETTLE, YORKSHIRE. 
Principal: Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
‘Thoroughly good education in bracing mountain air, Moderate terms Parisian 
lady holding Tench Teacher’ 's Diploma on the resident staff. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilitie: for learning French 
as well as full range of all other subjects ; boarding fees moderate ; good and d liberal 
diet; healthy locality; games, &c., In own grounds; sea bathing. —For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B. A. (Lon jon}, Principal. oe 
HINDHEAD, 


peeneour SCHOOL, — 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Summer Term will begin on Thursday, May $rd. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

ow TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 

information relating to the entry of Cadots parents should write for this 

book, which contains In a concise form ths now Regulatioas, with full illustrated 

description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—{Publica- 
tion Dept.), GIEVES Ltd., 65 South Moltoa Strect, Loadon, W. ars 


{ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 
J) DEVONSHIRE. JHead-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., lato 
‘Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes, 
Vhysical Drill compulsory tor the whole school. Cadetcorps, New buildings, racquets 
and fives courts, swimming bath, &o. Exhibitions for Sons of Oesrs and Clergy. 


rINHE GRANGE, ORE, SUSSEX. 
Boys prepared for the Pubile Schools and Osborne. 
450 feet above sea-level. Beautiful surroundings; extensive views of Channel, 
Great attention paid to diet. Man scholarships gained, 
Apply HEAD-MASTERS 


(juEton ~ COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Rn ne Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, valus from £25 
to £100 Also a Percival Scholarship and a SCHOLARSHIP. for ARMY 
CANDIDA ES. EXAMINATION in June. There are also several “ War Exhi- 
Litions " of £60 a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be held 
on June 5th and 6th to elect to at least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varyiag in 


value from £60 to £45 a year. 
__Full rarticulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. ~ 


‘SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576).—Motor from 
Maidstone, yp =~ modern school buildings and boarding-houses (1911); 
separate house, &c., for Juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea, with extensive 
views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars | —_ Rey. W. W. HOLDGATE, 
M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8 


ELLY COLLEGE, — TAVISTOCK. ~ Recognized by the 

Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 

above sea, facing Dartmoor. pec ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS. Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATION, May 29th, 30th, and Sist. At least TEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £75 to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS 
will be offered to candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value 
£85 per annum, with preference for boys bern, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. 
Also ARMY and OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS. Some nominations 
tor sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are opea for next term. 
Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 
MALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
May 29th, 30th and 31st. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, five or more 
of £50 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12, for one year awarded 
to the boy who does best in Examination. Exhibitions, £25 to £15 per annum, or 
annum, may be awarded to boys*who do well but fail 
to obtain a Scholarship.—For full particulars apply to HEA D-MASTER or BURSAR. 























Council Nominations, £12 





EDOnRGE SCHOOL ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
4 ue to £25, are offered 

in May in London and Sedbergh. a ie Se eageln. . Lyaetp 
4 Ls ney yy ~y yy value £35, are offered to sons of Officers 
nd others len in ve vice e War.—For detail J 
SEDBERGH SCHOOL, YORKS. re ih tenitendeiotnee BURSA 


T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 
Fine ye A Sa. High ground, overlooking City, 
Twenty acres of Separate Junior Sch ol. 
Preparation for sivonitien 1 Arm 
_ For t prospectus write to Rev. W. ¥ BURNSIDE, M.A. Head-Master. 





JQ LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. —TWELVE SCHOL. AR. 
SHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by examination on May 80th 
Sist, and June Ist, —Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or to the SECRETARY, ° 


UGBY SCHOOL ~ SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The Qualifying Examination at Candidate's School will take place on Monday, 
June 4th. Final Examination at Rugby will begin on Tuesday, June 12th, Par. 
ticulars from the SECRETARY. 
The following additional Scholarsh! 
(1) A RALPH EVERS SCHOLA 
killed or disabled in the War. 
(2) HUMPHREY KING HOYLE EXHIBITIONS of £40 a year, — - Sons of 
Officers, with preference to Sons of those killed or disabled in the W 
Music has been added to the subjects which may be offered for all Scholarships, 


ERKHAMSTED ~~ SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 

©. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy 

Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 

Navy. The School ts organised in three Departments : Preparatory for Boys under 

the ago of 10}, Junior for Boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department 
has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 











are offered :— 
HIP of £40 a year, open to Sons of Officers 











URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING'S SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s. (54 guineas), wt! 
begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, June Sth. Candidates must be under 15 on September 
2st, 1917. Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER CLE RK 
The College, Durham, on or before May 22nd.—For further particulars apply to Rey. 
R. D. BUDWORTH, Head - -Master, ‘School House, _ Durham. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent Introductions given._—Telephone or writc, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
4 Meee) RITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Work 
done for Accountants, Architects, Authors, Business Firms, Clergymen, Hospitals, 
Journalists, Philanthropic and Benevolont Societies, Solicitors, Surgeons, Surveyors, 
Teachers, &o. Price List on application. Estab. 1906. 


“2 + hen EASE IN WRITING,” 


ne comes from art, not chance, es those move easiest who have 
May we assist you to true ease in writing with our 











as Pope wrote, 
learned to dance.” 
Courses in Journalism, Writing Short Stories, Novela, Verse, &c.? The 
School of Authorship knows the kind of MSS. that editors appree aa al ud 
imparts sound practical tnstruction in every branch of the journalistic pro 

fession. Send for prospectus now (enclosing ld. stamp), to the Pria sipal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





7 SGHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
(JFOIce OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will bs given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly W. Tel., Regent 4926, 
Educational Agenta. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
ts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 





‘amilivs, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
_—— Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 


& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.), to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & ENIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for th 
— staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
0 supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 oxrorD STREET, eo. W. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


CHOOLS OR OYS anv GIRLS. 
TUTORS i ARMY p... ya! EXAMS 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge i the BEST SCHOOLS 

and TUTORS, will be Joased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospeo 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupil, district —— and rough idea of fees should bs given. 

hone, write, or call. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.0. 
Telephone : 5053 C entral. ee 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage end 
Kiectricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). whan ant 


wseee | 














p® NSTABLE SCHOOL (Endowed). — Modern Buildings. 

laboratories (Physics and Chemistry) fitted with all appliances for practical 

work. Ten acres of grounds. Swimming bath, gymnasium, fives court. Public 

School education. Most healthy locality, 33 miles from “Tondon. £16 138. 4d. 

per term.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. (Cantab.), Dunstable, Beds 
SCHOOL, near 


LDENHAM ~ ELSTREE, HERTS.., 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1917. 

An Exsmination will be held on June 7th and &th, 1917, for TEN or ELEVEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, ail tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist. 
Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships are tenable together. 
Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, Se.D., Head- Master. 


D Grok, sorts erat COLLEGE. 
SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS are open for competition in May. Candidates pam 
the Senior Scholarships must be under 16; Candidates for the Junior Scholarships 
must be under 13. These Scholarships are of the value of the amount of the tuition 
fee chargeable. The Junior Scholarships are awarded for three years, subject to 
the satistactory behaviour of the holders. At the end of three yeara Junior Scholars 
niay compete for Senior Scholarships. —Full particulars and entrance forms may be 
obtained on application to the 8C HOOL SECRE TARY, Dulwich College, 8.E. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fins 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


|S Ae PATIENTS. — Descriptive List (illustrated) 

cf Medical Men fn all parts willing to recelve RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scliclastic, Clerical, aud Medical Association, 
Itd.. 22 Craven Strect, Trafalgar Square, Ww. Cc. 





R»: AL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Insa Port. Lowerick. [R1sH 
CROCHET. * Collars, Fichus, Berthea, Shawls, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, Table 
Centres, D’Oyleys, &c. Golden, Silver, and Wed ling Presents, Selection sent on 
approval. Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Yougha!, Co, 


Cork. Oki laces mended and cleaned. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wizhing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturer 3, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made.—Chief Otfiees, 63 Oxford Street, London. st. 100 years, 
EETLES.—-Fair’s LBeetle-paste, as used at Sandringham, 
Marlborough House, and hundreds of country seats, is the most moderg 
and effective remedy. One night’s use proves its superiority beyond expectation. 
Repels cats and dogs. Tins, 1s. 2d., 23. Od., and 53. 4d., post free, from W. FALIt 
Broomhiil, Sheffield. 


250 PRIZE.—Send p postage @ (Twopence) for particulars “and 














buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories eager Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Foot Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowin ae O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 
so July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A, Head-Master, 





copy of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN ” (Learn to Earn 
by writing te CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, Londeoa, 
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To Reap Well, 


To provide good bread for men’s bodies it is needful 
to sow good seed. But men’s souls must also be fed 
with wholesome feod. The Bible Society is sowing 
the Word of God broadcast amongsi the nations. 


To Reap Quickly, Sow Quickly. 


A pressing need calls for urgent sowing. There 
is just such an urgent need for the Scriptures amongst 
the millions of men fighting in this war. The Bible 
Society has already supplied over six million Testa- 
ments, Gospels, and Psalters in over fifty languages. 


To Reap Steadily, Sow Steadily. 


Only by persistent and patient sowing, season by 
season, are the world’s harvests won. All through 
the war the Bible Society has continued to sow in the 
world’s broad fields, and there can be no end to its 
sowing. 

Seed Corn is Dearer. 

But however dear the seed, man must sow if he 
is to live. And man does not live by bread alone. 
To replenish the granaries of the Bible Society, and 
to distribute the good seed during this present year 
1917, will cost AT LEAST £30,000 MORE than it 
cost in the year before the war. 


Send your gifts to the Secretaries of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 


The entive cost of this announcement has 
been defrayed by a few friends of the Society. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. 





Past or Present Members of tho 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well as tho 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


are now admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY. 


“Without-Profit” Policies, open to the General 
Public, at exceptionally low rates. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT.—Any condition. 6d. 


ood tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. each on silver, $3. cach on gold, 8s. each 
on platinum, Cash or offer by return; If offer not accepted, teeth returned post 
free, Satisfaction guaranteed. Bankers, Parrs.—S. CANN aND CO., 604 Market 
Btreet, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. “Have “you “any? I 

will pay 6d. for each tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2a. each on sliver, “8s. each 

on gold, 8s, each on platinum. Cash immediatel Satisfaction guaranteed, or 

teeth returned romptly. Write for FREE BOO “LET, which clearly explains 

value of Artificia Teeth, Also old Gold and Silver Jewellery Bought (broken or other- 
wise). Full value given. Kindly mention Spectator. 





E. LEWIS & CO., 29 London Street ot, Southport, Lancs. Established 1873. 


EVERSION and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURC ls D or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, wc. 
Fstablished 1835. Capital (Pa ald up) £500, 000. 











last Aras dm between the Kent ish Vorelands, by 1. SPARK, Price ls, 6d, 
. Pala and Sona. 


A he te OLD DEAL PIER, descriptive of the men and manners 





Sow Well. 











A BRITISH GHARITY WHICH NEEDS HELP. 


The National Refuges & Training 
Ships ‘Arethusa’ & ‘Chichester.’ 


2,400 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 





Patrons; THE KiNG AND QUEEN. 
hairman and Treasurer : 
W. E. HUBBARD, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Place, London, E.O. 
Jowt Secretaries; H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND, 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C, 

















+14, Faminein the 
+*°HOLY LAND 


The recent victory noar Gaza will enable 
us almost immediately to follow the 
Allied advance with FOOD, nt 
and CLOTHING to relieve the 
terrible distress of tho inliabi- 
ome, who are in the last stage Rafah 
of destitution through the 

cruelties and seivasions 0 KG 
which they have suffered. (Reproduced by permission of" * The Times.” ‘) 


To reiieve the starving people of Syria 
and Palestine £50,000 is needed at once 


Astrong administrative Committee is at work, plans for relief are already made, 
and goons: are stored in Egypt ready to be poured into the coun utr ¥ iby sea Or rail. 
The Fund will be economically administered by those who kno conntry and 
people best and reilef will be given to all—Chiistian, Jew i, “Arab alike — 
according to their need. 
Please send your DONATION to-day to the Hon. onetiess: Syria and 
Palestine Relief Fund, Church Houee, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W. 1. 









The 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 
SAVING THE CHILDREN. 


4,800 now in tho Homes, including 
1,239 of mon on active service. 


21, 560 recei\ ed since 1881, 


Will YOU help 
in this 
URGENT 





NATIONAL WORK? 


Gifts gratefully received by Presenpary Rvuporr, 
Oxtp Town Hatt, Kennrcxoton Roap, Lonpon, S.&. LL. 


Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to ) Walls and | Strays. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the bravo 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. Mors than ONE HUNDRED 
on the West Front are actually 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
60 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £400; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Week’s Working, £6 Abroad, £2 at Home. 








Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, 4 Church Army,” pay: able to Frebendary Caziile, 

D.v., Horn. Chicf Sec., Head: juarters, Eryanstoa Street, Marble Arca, W. 1. 

ryqviik NA TION AL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 

QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.v. 


Parros: H.M. Tae Kiva. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFER ING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJt RIES ARE IN THe WALDs. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS LEGACIES BADLY NECDED. 





Treasurer: THe Eart or Iannewsy. ‘Secretary: Copyasy LU, Maurzox, 
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“The Conquerors Drank 
the Beer!” 


HERE was once a city, Somewhere In the Low Countries, which, though 
its armies were victorious, was in dire straits for food. The General Officer 
Commanding and the Civil Authorities knew that it would be revictualled 
in a certain number of months, but it was doubtful if they had food enough 

to last till the revictualling. So they made strict search to ensure that nothing 
which could be used for food should be wasted. Soon the General came upon a 
great store of barley and many barrels of sugar. ‘* Thank God! We are saved,” 
sald ho. ‘* Here is enough barley and sugar to ensure our safety. We can hold 
out now till the revictualling. This barley mixed with corn wi!l make excellent 
Bread, and the sugar will save the children.” ‘‘Alas!” said the Civil Authorities, 
** you are mistaken. All this barley and sugar is going to be turned into Beer. 
We dare not touch it.” At these words, the General, who was a simple soldier 
and did not wnderstand politics or agriculture, grew very angry. ‘* God bless 
my soul!” said he; ** you are not serious ? Nobody can be allowed to turn into 
Beer what might be made Into Bread and so save the city! This is a town of sane 
pocen and not a lunatic asylum!" ‘‘ You evidently don’t understand the situa- 
ion,” said the Civil Authorities. ‘‘ Even when it is a question between Beer and 
Bread, Beer will win.” ‘* What, in war time, and when famine threatens ? Non- 
sense!" said the General. ‘* You will find it’s true, all the same,” said the Civil 
Authorities, And so it proved. The barley was not used for Bread. ‘Ihe city 
fell, and the conquerors drank the Beer. 

Mr. St. Loe Strachey, Editor of the ‘‘ Spectator,” at the Great Queen's Hall Meeting 
for Win-the- War Prohibition, 





READ “DEFEAT OR VICTORY ?” 


Price Gd. All Booksellers and Bookstalls, 





Enrol as a Member of the 
STRENGTH of BRITAIN 
Movement, and HELP to 
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Messrs. J, mM. DENT & SONS, L7oO., are pleased te 
announce that, in spite of great difficulties, they have now ready 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


THE SHADOW LINE. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD. 
Crown Svo. Cloth. 5s. net. 


“*The Shadow Line’ is Literature—and great literature at 
that.’"-—The Nation. 
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SECOND IMPRESSION. 


CANADA IN WAR-PAINT. 


By Capt. RALPH W. BELL. 2s. 6d. net. 

This book contains short, pithy sketches of the war as it really 
is. They are full of Humour, Pathos, and Fidelity, and eccurately 
describe the valour and cheerfulness, as well as the monotony of life 
on the Western Front, 





THE DESTRUCTION OF MERCHANT SHIPS 


Under International Law. 

By Sir FREDERICK SMITH, K.C., M.P., His Majesty's Attorney. 
General. Sq. cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

This important work states the case for International Law as 

7. ese to International anarchy, and is of as great interest for 

the general reader as it is for members of the legal profession, 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 
FOOD, FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 
By WALTER P. WRIGHT. Fully Illustrated. 5s. net. 


The author is the well-known gardening expert, and deals with 
his subject as affected by present conditions. 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE NECESSITY OF CHRIST. 
By Dr. W. E. ORCHARD. 2s, 6d. net. 


Spectator.—* A very scrious and impressive plca for orthodox 
Christianity.” 
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A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE STUDY OF MISSIONARY PROSLEMS. 
VoL. 15. APRIL, 1917. No. 58. 
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INDIA AFTER THE WAR. By the Rev. K. W. 8S. Kennepy, M.D, 
A VISIT TO THE CHACD COUNTRY. By P. Patuirs.. 
SEPARATE CHURCHES IN S. AFRICA. By Canon E. Farmer, 
MARY SLESSOR. By the Rev. J. K. Macenrcor, B.D. (Congo), 
DIFFICULTIES OF EURGPEAN MEN IN THE TROPIC3. 
WOMEN'S EDUCATION IN INDIA. By Mancanet Porn, 
ANAXOSA AND FINGO TRADITIONS. By G. Hartock, 
UMLUNGU, OR THE EURCPEANS IN S. AFRICA, 
By the Rev. Gopravy CALLaway, 8.8.J.E, 
EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN TURKEY. Ly the Rev. H. U. Werrprecnr, D,D. 
UGANDA. By the Rev. H.C. WeaTmeRrnEaD. 
TOWARDS UNITY IN CHINA, By Frank Nonzus, Bishop in North China. 
EDITORIAL NOTES, 
REVIEWS, 
ONE SHILLING NET (by post Is. 234.). Sent post free to any part of 
the world 4s, 6d. net per annum. 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 
15 Tuftoa Street, Westminster, Londoa, 8.W. 1. 
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Norinan’s Far East, Js. 6d. ; How France is Governed, by President Poincaré, 2s. 6d.; 
Eucken’s Main Currents of Modern Thought, 5s.; Savage Man in Central Africa, by 
Cureau, 3s. 6d.; Henry Fielding’s Works, illus. by Geo. Cruikshank, 7 vols., 30s. ; 
Wm. butler Yeats, Collected Works, 8 vols., £2 15s.; Cambridge Modern History, 
14 vols., half-morocco, £9 9s.; Dulac’s Omar Khayyam, Edition de Luxe, £4 &.; 
ordinary edition, 21s. ; Paul Verlaine, his Life, his Work, by Lepelletier, 6s., pub. 21s, ; 
Curtin’s Noted Murder Mysteries, 3s. 6d.— BAKER’S BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 
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POCKET EDITIONS 


Most of the best books ever written, 
from the time of Homer down to 
about a year ago, are now obtainable 
in clear type, dainty bindings, and 


of a handy size. 


These books are to be seen, con- 


veniently arranged, at The Times 
Book Club, or an attractive 32-page 
list of the more important will be 


sent post free on request. 


A small of these 


” 


parcel “ Cheap 


Editions” provides splendid reading 


for men at the front. 


Write for the Pocket Volume List. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


380 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 





NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. APRIL- 

THE SUPREME ISSUER. By J. A. R. Marriott. 
Foop AND LABouR: 

(1) Foop Pricges AND Foop Suppty. By Dr. Arthur Shadwell. 


(2) SUGGESTIONS FOR DOUBLING THE HoME Provvuction. 
By the ae Hon. Lord Blyth. 
(3) How To FIND Two MILLION WAR WORKERS , J. Ellis Barker. 
Russia's SELF-REALISATION. By Puuteade J. ¥. Simpson, 
MORALITY AND GERMAN Wan AIMS, By Sir Charles Waldstein. 
THE AMERICAN DREAM OF PEACE. By Sir Herbert Stephen, Bart. 
HOW THE WAR AFFECTS AMERICAN INTERESTS. 
ty Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich, K.C.M.G., K.C.1.E. 
Sta-POWER, THE ARMED NEUTRALITIES AND PRESIDENT WILSON. 
By Sir Francis Piggott (late Chief Justice of Hong Kong). 
A Girt From M. LE PROFEsSEUR CONSTANTIN HEGER TO CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By Mrs. Ellis Chadwick 
WASTE OF MAN-POWER IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Walter Hazell, 
COURAGE IN EDUCATION: AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL F-XPERIMENT. 
By Mrs. Clement Parsons. 
By Gordon Crosse. 





THe REAL SHAKESPEARE PROsLem. 

ON THE NEED FOR A STATE MIDWIFERY SERVICE 
By Janet E. Lane- ae M.D., D.Se. 

LESSONS FROM THE DARDANELLES REpoRT. y John Ley land, 


Tue IRtsH MAZE: 
(1) THE ULSTER STANDPOINT. By Ronald McNeill, M.P. 
(2) AN ENGLISH HOME RULER’s VIFW. 
By His Honour Judge Atherley-Jones, K.C, 
(8) Tue Intsn Syptt’s Boor:. By William O’Brien, M.P, 
London: SPOTTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE & Co., Ltp., 1 New Street Square. 











Every Thursday. At all Bookstalls. Price 6d. 


THE NEW EUROPE 


A Weekly Review of Foreign Politics. 
THE ENTRY OF AMERICA. 


READ 
AMERICA UNITED FOR WAR. 


READ 
RUSSIA AND THE LESSONS OF 1848, 
By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, 


READ 
THE ARMING OF MERCHANT VESSELS, 
By T. HYNES and LEONARD A. MAGNUS. 
READ 
MODERATES AND EXTREMISTS IN RUSSIA. 
CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange Strest W.0, 2 








Macmillan’s New Books 
THE LIFE OF 


ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Times :—“ It is likely to be read with more than usual interest, 
for when Swinburne dicd and the obituaries came outtit was gencrally 
felt that a good deal more remained to be saidof him personally... . 

ir. Gosse has succecded weil in drawing both ihe moan and the he ge nis.’ 


With a Preface by VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. 
The New Pacific: British 


Policy and German Aims. 
By C. BRUNSDON FLETCHER. With a Foreword 
by the Rt. Hon. W. M. HUGHES, Prime Minister 
of Australia. With Portraits and Map. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Daily Mail :—*“ Mr. C. B. Fletcher’s fluminating book ache 
all the more valuable now because it warns our statesmen of the diffi- 
culties which presently they will have to surmount.” 


‘NEW STORY BY AUTHOR OF “I POSE.” 
This is the End. By sTELLA BENson, 


Author of “‘I Pose.”” Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 


The Times :—‘“ There is an imaginative tenderness in what she 
writes about certain dead soldiers which shows her sensibility to be 
delicate, rare, and true; in one of the poems with which her chapters 
are interspersed, she finds just the right music for this feeling, and 
when she is describing coast scenery she makes us see it with her own 
seeing ey es.” 


Community: a Sociological 


Study. Being an attempt to set out the Nature 
and Fundamental Laws of Social Life. By 
R. M. MACIVER, D.Phil. 8vo. 12s. net. 

The Westninster Gazette : tie Altogether ‘Community’ is a book 
distinguished by freshness of attack and solidity of reasoning about « 
subject of absorbing interest, on which the majority of works are apt 
to be both jejune and intellectually thin. Not all Dr. Maclver’s readers 
will agree with him; but those who agree least will find that to argue 

with him is well worth their time.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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THE BOOK FOR YOUR SOLDIER 


THE BELOVED CAPTAIN 


Selected chapters from “A Student in Arms.” 


By DONALD HANKEY. 1/- net. 


J. St. Lor Srracney :—‘I looked with love and admiration on 
his genius, for genius it was in the true sense—an inspiring spirit, 
an invisible flame that burned in the man like a lamp, a lamp lit 
by the hand of God.” 


“A Student in Arms.” 











Second Series. Ready in April. 


London: ANDREW MELROSE, Ltd. 


The Contemporary Review. 
April, 1917. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. By Henry W. Neviuson, 
AN INDIAN CATECHISM FOR THE BRITISH ELECTOR. 
By Sie William Wedderburn, Bart. 
THE DARDANELLES INQUIRY. By A. MacCallum Scott, M.)’. 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S PAN-AMERICAN + ey 


y Professor Lindsay Rogers. 
THE VALUE OF PARLIAMENT. By Charles K. Mallet. 
JOFFRE’S SUCCESSOR, GENERAL NIVELLE, By Charles Dawharn. 
GERMANY’S LOST COLONIAL EMPIRE, By John H. Harris. 
ON THE BRITISH SOMME. By Laurence = errold. 
CONSCRIPTION FOR WOMEN. By Elizabeth Robins. 
THE ARMENIAN MASSACRES By Lewis Einstein. 
THE PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION OY RUSSIA. 
By Professor J. Y. Simpson. 
“OUR SONS HAVE SHOWN US GOD.” 
By the Rev. Canon C. H. Robinson. 
ALSACE-LORRAINE, By Daniel Blumenthal. 
THE EDUCATIONAL USE OF SCHOOL GARDENS By J. Eaton Feasey. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS APRIL, 1917. 
OUR EDUCATIONAL FUTURE 
I. THE WORTH OF ANC 1EN tf LITERATURE TO THE MODERN 
WORLD. By Viscount Bryce, O.M 
Il. THE CASE AGAINST THE CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. 
By Hi. G. WELLS. 


THE DARDANELLES REPORT. By Agcuigatp Hvgp. 
AN AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION. By J. B. Finru. 
RUSSIA AND THE SLAV IDEAL. By Z. N. PRresy. 
GERMANY’S REAL WAR AIMS. By Po.trricus. 
MR. THOMAS HARDY AND ASCHYLUS. IL. By W. L. Coverney. 
LEGAL REFORM. By His Honour Jvup@k PARRY 
GENERAL BOTHA--STATESMAN. By Joun H. Harris. 
THE EARLY GERMAN SETTLERS IN TRANSYLVANIA. 

By the Rigut Hon. W. F. Baiteéy, C.B., and JEAN V. Bates, 
THE POLITICAL PSYCHOLOGY OF IRELAND sy A. Barron. 
ENGLISH HISTORY IN SHAKESPEARE. RICHARD li 

By J. A. R. MARRIOT? 

ABOUT CONVERSATION. By Mrs. E. ARIA. 
AMERICAN ARMED NEUTRALITY. By James DAVENPORT WHELPLEY, 
HISTORY OF THE WAR. WITH MAPS. 

LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTO. 
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Across ASIA MINOR ON FOOT. 


Ww. 


* A book of travel with a weighty moral. . . . 
« Extraordinari‘y interesting.” —Truth. 


“A most entertaining book of travel, which is particularly timely because it gives us a more detailed story than 
ublished of what Germany has been doing for years past in pursuit of her ambition for world-power east of the Dardanelles 


been 
end through Bagdad to India.”—Yorkshire Post. 
“ Mr, Childs's exceptionally attractive and brilliant book 


By J. 
With Outline Map and many Illustrations. 
Full of charm and knowledge. 


CHILDS. 
l5s. net. 
"Daily Graphic. ° 


has_ hitherto 


of travel.’’—Spectator. 


THE GULF TO ARARAT. 


By G. H. HUBBARD, 


Secretary of Delimitation Commission. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


103. 6.1. net. Seconp Eprtron. 


** We can thoroughly commenal “Mr. Hubbard’s book because it gives an admirable picture of one of the least-kuowa theatres of the 


war.’’—Times. 


“ Apart from the interest that existing circumstances impart to it, and considered merely as a narrative of travel through regions 


which are but imperfectly known, it is as instruc tive as it is entertaining. 
-£ Glas gow Herald, 


constitute a ) noteworthy fe ature ofav aluable work.’ 


THE BEST WAR BOOKS. 


FROM MONS TO LOOS. Being the Diary | 
of a Supply Officer. 


By Major HERBERT A. STEWART, D.S.0 
Corps. With Lllustrations. 5s. net. 





“A straightforw ard and soldierly narrative . . . intensely 


interesting.” —DPall Mall Gazette. 


WOUNDED AND PRISONER OF WAR. 
By an EXCHANGED OFFICER. With Illustrations. 5s. net. 
“This book should be largely circulated in the United States 
to open the eyes of Americans so that they may realise what fiendish 
cruelty Teutonic ‘ Kultur’ is capable of.”’—Medical Times. 
THE DIARY OF A NURSING SISTER ON 
THE WESTERN FRONT. 
“A splendid book.’’—Daily Mail. 


THE WARDS IN WAR TIME. 
By a RED CROSS PRO. 5s. net. 


“One of the most delightful war books we have read.” 
—Sheffield Telegraph. 


WALTER GREENWAY, SPY, And Others, 
Sometime Criminal. 
Ry ROBERT HOLMES 
bation Officer. 2s. Gd. 
THE TALE OF A CASUALTY CLEARING 


STATION. 
By a ROYAL FIELD LEECH. 


THE SCENE OF WAR. 
By ODYSSEUS. 5s. net. 

This is the famous serics which is appearing in Blackwood. The 
author has visited the fighting fronts in France, Italy, Macedonia, 
Egypt, and the Mediterranean, and his wonderful descriptive 
powers enable the reader to visualise them. [In preparation. 


5s. net. 


, a Police Court Missionary and Pro- 
net. 


5s. net. [In preparation. 
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The numerous excellent protozeaphs that accompany it 





THE BEST FICTION. 


DESMOND'S DAUGHTER. 
By MAUD DIVER. 5s. net. 


‘The really fresh and charming love story is exc: 
Just now Mrs. 
help a good many people.” 
Two's Two. 

By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 6s. 

“Mr. Clouston has written funny books before, but this time he 
has surpassed not only himself bat most of his contemporaries, 
Archie is a joy.”.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
ENGLAND HATH NEED OF THEE. 

By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 6s. 

“ A really good yarn, admirable both in treatment and matter.” 





ently told, 
Diver's book has a real significance and should 
—Tines. 


—Outlook. 
* A rattling fine story.”—The World, 
GOG. The Story of an Officer and 
Gentleman. By ARTHUR FETTERLESS. | 5s, net. 


“This is a war story pure and simple, and one of the very best 
that have been written.’’—wSpectator. 


THE KINGDOM OF WASTE LANDS. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER, {In preparation. 


THE BEST SELLING POPULAR SERIES. 


Write for Complete List. 


BLACKWOODS’ SHILLING SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
ADVENTURES OF A DESPATCH RIDER. 
By Major W. H. L. WATSON. Is. net. 
This book had a very large sale until it was stopped by the authorities. 





| A new edition has now been permitted, 


A NAVAL DIGRESSION. The Story of a 
Ship’s Company. By G. F. ls. net. 
JIMMY SWAN, JOY TRAVELLER. 

By HUGH FOULIS. 1s. net. 


CAPTAINS AND CoO. 


By OSWALD WILDRIDGE, Is. net. 











CENTENARY (DOUBLE) NUMBER 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


(240 pages.) 
APRIL contains: 


“The Most Brilliant of our Magazines.” 


By Csartes Warstey.| From the Outposts. An Exporimaat in Sanitation. 


Besieged tn Kut —and After. By C. B. 
* Bartiuecvs,” Author of ‘‘ Naval Occasions.” 
The End of a Long Pause. By H. R. W. 


‘Garry On!” he Continued Chronicle of K (1). 
By Tue Junior Sus. 
Reminiscences of the Kabul Campaign, 1879-89. 
By the Ricur Hon, Sirk H. Mortmer Duranp. 
The Scene of War.—Vil. By Opysscvs. 
France In the Moditsrranean—Munitions—The Jurien de la Graviere —Malta- 
An Airman’s Outings.—Il. By Conract. 
Edinburgh. 





“** Blackwood’ remains without a rival.” 


By F. 
A Late Wooiag. By Morra O'NEILL. 


Musings without Method— 
The Dardanelles Report—The Reign of the Amateur—The War Council ef 
Three—The Tongus-tiod Experts—A purely Naval Operation—*‘ Vagueness 
and Want of Precision '’—Lord Kitchener's Paft—Honry Cust—‘‘ The Pall 
Mall Gazettes’"’—Ths Talker as Artist. 
The Adventures of an Ensiz. By VEDETTEs. 
Grey Wolf. By Lrevt.-Cond ie. E. F. Knox, D.8.0. 
Bagpize Ba!lads. By New Munro. 


Noctes Ambrosiana> No. LXXIII. 


Subscr! bers both at at home and abroad can have sit “* Blackwood's Magazine” sent by past st monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 45 George Stree! Edinburgh, for 3f 305. . yearly, y 
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